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HE fifth annual meeting of the Depart- | 


ment of County Superintendence of 
the Pennsylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation was held in the auditorium of the 
Harrisburg High School, February 11th 
and 12th, 1908. 

There can be no question that in point 
of attendance this was the most successful 
meeting of this Department; and it was the 
opinion of a number of the superintendents 
present that it was one of the most success- 
ful educational meetings that have thus far 
been held in the State. The excellent pro-, 
gramme prepared by the Executive Com- 
mittee aroused general interest, as was at- 
tested by the applause accorded all of the 
papers, and the discussions were earnest 
and yet marked by unbroken good feeling. 
The fact that the Educational Commission 
is anxious for suggestions from all sources 
gave the work of the convention a prac- 
tical turn which called out a large number 
of suggestive and timely expressions of 
opinion on timely subjects. 

The first session was called to order at 
two o’clock by the President, Supt. J. C. 
Taylor, of Lackawanna County, when devo- 
tional exercises were conducted by Rev. L. 
W. Herman, pastor of Zion’s Lutheran 
Church, Harrisburg. The President then 
delivered the following address on “The 
Profession of Teaching,” touching also the 
question of “ Politics and the Schools.” 


THE PROFESSION OF TEACHING—POLITICS 
AND THE SCHOOLS. 


On the fifth of May next superintendents 
of schools will be elected in the boroughs, 





cities, and counties of Pennsylvania. Al- 
readv the canvass is in progress, and hun- 
dreds of aspirants are calling on school 
directors to make known their desire to 
serve as superintendents and to demon- 
strate their fitness to fill such positions. 
The chief argument presented by aspirants 
who wish to succeed the superintendents 
now in office is the doctrine of rotation in 
office, usually presented in such phrases 
as, “He has held the office long enough,” 
or “If it is a good thing, pass it around.” 
To these aspirants a superintendency is 
simply a political plum to be passed around 
to “good fellows” who have spent a cer- 
tain time in the schoolroom, and who hold 
the certificate required by law. 

In many cases the service of the old 
superintendent is admitted to be excellent, 
no criticism is offered, and the aspirant does 
not even suggest any way in which he in- 
tends to improve conditions or benefit the 
schools. The proposition presented to the 
school directors is purely personal: “ He 
(the present superintendent) has held the 
office a number of terms, and I desire to 
take his place.” 

Among the members of the medical and 
legal fraternities a system of professional 
ethics prevails, and a cardinal point in this 
system is that no member shall attempt to 
supplant another; any lawyer of physician 
who ignores this rule is strongly condemned 
and loses the respect and confidence of his 
profession. Lawyers and physicians have 
discovered that to preserve the dignity of 
their professions and to hold the confidence 
of the public, they must treat each other 
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in a courteous and gentlemanly manner. 
And that while such a rule may to some 
extent postpone the extermination of the 
weaker members, it is in the end beneficial 
to the profession and consequently to every 
member. Sooner or later members of the 
profession of teaching will see the wisdom 
of adopting this rule, and of being equally 
courteous and loyal to each other. 

But, without stopping to criticise or char- 
acterize that lack of true courtesy and pro- 
fessional loyalty which will permit a 
teacher to attack and try to drive from his 
position a superintendent whose service is 
admitted to be excellent, let us examine 
the real merit of the doctrine of rotation in 
office as applied to teaching. 

The doctrine of rotation was introduced 
into national politics by President Jackson, 
who discharged a large number of Federal 
ottice holders to make room for his political 
friends, and the precedent thus established 
was followed by succeeding presidents for 
more than fifty years. During this time 
the war cry of both political parties was, 
“To the victors belong the spoils.” But 
half a century of experience taught the 
American people a lesson, and in the ’80’s 
both parties announced a new doctrine 
known as “Civil Service Reform.” The 


truth was that under the spoils system the 
erade of men appointed became so low, and 


the appointees were so incompetent that 
political leaders were forced in self-defence 
to repudiate the spoils system and intro- 
duce the strange doctrine of appointing men 
on the ground of fitness and competency. 

This method of selection through com- 
petitive examinations has worked so well 
that every president since Garfield’s time 
has continued to extend the provisions of 
the law to include a larger number of posi- 
tions under civil service rules. If the 
plan of rotation in office is so destructive to 
efficiency that good service could not be 
secured under the executive branch of the 
government in positions where the work 
was largely clerical and mechanical, it 
seems evident that such a system could not 
be safely applied to edticational positions, 
where judgment, tact, and initiative are so 
essential to success. 

The error in both cases is in point of 
view. The Federal offices were not created 
to provide positions for the henchmen. of 
the party in power, but rather to secure the 
proper execution of the laws for the benefit 
of the whole people. No citizen has any 
especial claim to these positions except 
through his ability to perform the duties 
of the position better than another. 

Likewise the school system was not es- 
tablished to provide positions for those 
who desire to teach or supervise schools. 
Its nurpose is to educate the children and 
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the only valid claim that any one can make 
to a given position as teacher, principal, or 
superintendent is the ability to give better 
service than another could in the same posi- 
tion. To elect a teacher or superintendent 
for any other reason is unjust to the chil- 
dren, who are entitled to the best service 
that can be procured. 

Educational positions should be placed 
absolutely on a merit system and under civil 
service rules. Directors should look at all 
questions related to the schools from the 
side of the children. In the erection of 
buildings, the selection of text-books, the 
hiring of teachers, or the election of super- 
intendents, the question should be, what 
will be best for the children? This view 
simplifies all such problems and makes it 
comparatively easy for all directors to give 
a just decision, if they desire so to do. 

Another test of the doctrine of rotation 
as applied to teaching is its general effect 
upon those engaged in the service. If 
rotation is a good rule, it should improve 
the service and encourage teachers to do 
their best work. In its simplest form 
rotation means the discharge of a competent 
teacher, principal, or superintendent to 
make a place for another who desires the 
position. And while the fortunate candi- 
date who gets the position may rejoice, the 
general effect upon all other teachers is de- 
pressing; for it pactically says to them, 
“Your turn may come next, and good work 
cannot save you.” 

In some counties in Pennsylvania it is 
the rule that no one shall serve more than 
two or three terms as County Superintend- 
ent, no matter how excellent his work may 
be. In such counties a premium is placed 
on poor service. The _ superintendent, 
knowing that he must retire or be forced 
out of his position at the end of the pre- 
scribed time, loses the incentive to ener- 
getic work, and may naturally “take things 
easy.” On the other hand, if he knows 
that good work will be appreciated and that 
efficiency will be rewarded by re-election, 
he will exert all his powers to deserve re- 
election. 

No, rotation is wrong in principle and 
wrong in practice; and it will ruin any 
business where it is applied. Railroad, 
mining, manufacturing, mercantile, bank- 
ing, and all other great business corpora- 
tions reward faithful servants by retaining 
them in their positions. And this is one 
great secret of their success; every work- 
man who believes in the justice of his com- 
pany feels a personal interest and pride in 
its success, and gives willingly the best 
service of which he is capable. It is only 
in teaching that a premium is placed on 
inefficiency by discharging competent and 
efficient workers to make places for those 
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who have a “pull.” In this occupation 
alone is long and faithful service a crime 
to be punished by dismissal. 

The profession of teaching would be 
improved by increasing the number of male 
teachers. Superintendent Schaeffer’s last 
report shows a decrease of 279 male teach- 
ers in the State, and an increase 479 female 
teachers. An examination of the reports 
for the preceding twenty years shows that 
a similar change has taken place each year. 
In 1887, 38 per cent. of the teachers in 
Pennsylvania were men; now the men make 
up only about 23 per cent. of the whole 
number. If conditions remain unchanged, 
the time is not distant when almost the 
total number of teachers in the public 
schools of the State will be women. 

Now, while it is not doubted that women 
are better fitted by nature than men to in- 
struct young children, it is equally true 
that for grammar and high school grades 
and for supervisory work men are more 
efficient. When properly trained for teach- 
ing, men command respect and secure 
obedience in advanced grades more easily 
than women. Many large rural schools are 
now less effectively taught and governed 
than formerly because male teachers can 
not be found for them. That so many of 
the older boys leave these schools before 
they have finished the common branches, re- 


sults largely from this lack of male teachers, 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall, one of the keenest 
critics Of our educational system, regards 
this steady decrease in the number of male 
teachers as a source of weakness in our 


schools. There is little doubt that the 
schools would be improved and the profes- 


sion would gain in stability, if at least one- } 


third of the teachers were men. 

Two reasons may be given to explain the 
withdrawal of men from the public schools: 
first, the small salaries paid when compared 
with the money earned by men in other 
professions or in business; second, the in- 
security of the teacher’s tenure; but the 
uncertain tenure is the chief reason. 
Many able young men who take up teaching 
soon learn that faithful and efficient ser- 
vice alone will not always enable a teacher 
to hold his position. In some cases it is 
necessary for teacher to “stand in” with 
the district politicians. And even this does 
not give security; for political revolutions 
often occur, and a rival faction coming 
into power may have a candidate for his 
position. Nearly every superintendent 
knows that experienced and competent 
teachers are removed to make room for 
others who have a “ pull” with the school 
board. 

_ This introduction of political methods 
into the election of teachers and superin- 
tendents is the greatest menace and hin- 
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drance to the profession of teaching, and its 
effects are so baneful to teachers and to 
schools that school men and all good citi- 
zens ought to unite in a mighty protest 
against such injustice. The schools should 
be divorced from politics and placed on a 
merit system and under civil service rules. 
When a teacher has qualified and served a 
certain apprenticeship to demonstrate his 
ability to teach, he should be as secure in 
his position as a clerk in a post-office. No 
politician or political faction should have 
nower to remove a teacher without cause, 
or without definite charges preferred and 
proved. Members of the teaching pro- 
fession should condemn such practices so 
severely that no teacher would care to 
seek a position worthily held by another, 
and laws should be enacted that would 
make such injustice impossible. 


Under the general head, “ The Country 
School and Its Betterment,’ eight papers 
were presented at this convention. The 
first of these was read by Supt. M. J. 
Brecht, of Lancaster County, on the subject 


THE CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS. 

Should the granting of the teacher’s cer- 
tificate in Pennsylvania and the payment of 
the teacher’s salary be placed under the 
direct control of the State? Will the stan- 
dard of teaching be advanced and the best 
interests of the schools promoted by intro- 
ducing a more uniform system of certifi- 
cating the teachers of the Commonwealth? 
Is the certificate so vital and fundamental 
in the organization of our schools that it 
can be made instrumental in giving the pro- 
fession greater stability and permanency 
and the schools a higher order of efficiency ? 
Are the defects in our present system of 
certificating so great that our schools suffer 
to an appreciable extent from that source? 
This is the tenor of questions that not only 
schoul men are sometimes asking themselves, 
but the world at large when conversation 
centers upon the school, or when occasion 
calls attention to conditions and tendencies 
of the school system. Questions of this 
type are not asked in a spirit of the passing 
moment and dropped, nor to gratify a mere 
restless craving for change, so much in evi- 
dence in American life, but rather in a 
serious frame of mind, to ascertain whether 
our system of schools may not have certain 
elements of weakness right here that could 
be developed into elements of strength 
under a certificating system administered 
by the State. If this is the purpose these 
questions have in view, the time is espe- 
cially opportune now to take them up for 
consideration, when the Educational Com- 
mission is weighing the merits and defects 
of the system in the balance and asking for 
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suggestions, that it may recommend changes 
in keeping with the best thought and the 
best practice of men experienced in the 
work. Should the system be weak at this 
structural point, the matter should be fully 
threshed out by some one, so that the future 
administration of the schools may throw 
the largest possible protection around the 
child while enrolled as a pupil. If a plan 
can be adopted or some system devised by 
which the highest grade of teaching ability 
can be secured to the schools and the 
method of doing it so correlated with the 
other social and economic interests of the 
State that the standard thus reached could 
be maintained and progressively advanced, 
the service would rank among the best that 
could be rendered our people. The problem 
of finding the best teacher and holding him 
in the service may not be wholly confined 
within the boundaries of the certificating 
of the teacher and the adjusting of his 
salary, but when these points are solved in 
the most rational way a far step is taken 
toward a satisfactory solution of this vex- 
ing subject. 

The motive of a system should be not 
simply to find some convenient’ way to 
license and to compensate the teacher, but 
it should aim to find the surest, sanest way 
to safeguard the progress of the school, 
offer the largest protection to the child and 
impose no unequal or unjust burden upon 
any member or class of the municipality. 
Hence any plan adopted to govern the 
granting of a certificate and the conditions 
and requirements that may be attached to 
give it a working value must square with 
our conception of a just deal for the whole 
community, and not seek to legislate and 
provide for the teaching fraternity only. 

The present plan of issuing certificates in 
Pennsylvania is an affair of so many heads 
that it seriously blocks any attempt to work 
out anything like a general standard of 
qualification, or any attempt to reach a 
point where, by the gradual process of 
selection, the lower grade of certificate will 
be eliminated and disappear. There can 
be no standard formulated worthy of the 
name when certificates are issued from so 
many different and independent sources as 
now. Nor can there be any marked step 
forward in the general work of the schools 
or in the character of teaching when certifi- 
cates can be obtained on demand whenever 
teachers seem scarce or hard to procure. 
So long as the point of chief concern is to 
fill the schools, and the community can do 
this by having high school boys and girls 
licensed for the work, there can be little 
done to raise the standard of our schools 
by means of the certificate. A cheap and 
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easy way to secure a certificate is an effec- 
tual way of making schools cheap and easy, 
As things now stand with us the teacher 
is not infrequently made to order and the 
school sacrificed. This unfortunate step it 
is difficult to escape. The local feeling is 
always sympathetic, the pressure of the 
neighborhood urgent, the appeal of the ap- 
plicant and his friends pushed to the utmost 
limit, and too often because of local com- 
plications these personal and selfish consid- 
erations thwart the plans of the official and 
compromise the school. There never has 
been a time when this danger was not 
recognized, and constant and _ strenuous 
vigilance exercised to keep it from growing 
into an evil that would sap and undermine 
the integrity of our school work. Like a 
faithful guardian the superintendent has 
ever stood on the threshold of the schools 
and courageously resisted the plausible and 
insidious approaches to sacrifice the stan- 
dard for some selfish interest, and by his 
stalwart sense of professional duty saved 
the system from becoming incrusted in the 
mildew of a perfunctory and fruitless 
routine. 

Under the leadership of these men who 
have always labored to magnify their work 
and have diligently sought ways and means 
of improving the standard of education, the 
schools as a whole have been lifted into a 
higher and more invigorating atmosphere 
of growth and development. The splendid 
example of their enthusiasm and unremit- 
ting toil has always been re-enforced and 
sustained by an intelligent sentiment in the 
community. Yet in spite of this deep sense 
of professional duty in the matter, there 
have been serious lapses. Not once, in 
rare instances or exceptional localities, but 
everywhere at times the school has been 
sacrificed to the prejudice of local condi- 
tions, and certificates granted to young and 
inexperienced persons because the district 
had exhausted its supply of higher grade 
teachers and insisted that “home talent” 
only should be emploved. 

The remedy against this constant source 
of weakness and embarrassment consists in 
properly grading our certificates and giving 
the higher grade license an adequate pro- 
tection in salary. Before the recent mini- 
mum salary enactment, there was no at- 
tempt to make any distinction in the value 
of certificates excepting those that were 
held for township high school work. _ It is 
not hard to understand why high-grade cer- 
tificates are frequently scarce in the com- 
munity when the person holding the ordi- 
nary provisional certificate is eligible to any 
position below the high school and may fre- 
quently be given the preference in the selec- 
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tion of teachers. It is true the certificate 
does not make the teacher, but the fact 
remains that if our system of standards, 
classification of certificates, normal school 
training and tests of proficiency signify any- 
thing, it is safer on general principles to 
select the person holding the higher grade 
certificate as the one best qualified for the 
work. Until some means are adopted to 
warrant the higher grade teacher to remain 
in the work, the provisional teacher must 
be reckoned with as a necessary adjunct 
in our educational system. 

Is the trained teacher given a square deal 
under our present system? Has he not 
been promised bread, and instead given a 
stone? What is the State doing for him 
since he has prepared himself specially for 
the work? Is he given the protection he 
has a right to expect when he recalls the 
flattering hopes and prospects held out to 
him when he first took up the work of quali- 
fying himself for teaching? He is encour- 
aged to go to school, to spend his money, 
to advance in scholarship and to specialize 
in methods of instruction, to find, when he 
has faithfully complied with all these con- 
ditions, that he may be elbowed out of 
the way by the raw youth who comes 
up for the first time with no other creden- 
tials than the ordinary provisional certifi- 
cate. It seems to me this looks like a 
breach of faith on the part of the general 
public who pictured to the young aspirant 
a golden future. The State should come to 
the rescue of these young people, whom it 
persuaded to spend their time and money 
to fit themselves for the schoolroom, and 
see to it that they are given the protection 
their training calls for when they seek posi- 
tions, instead of allowing them to be made 
the victims of circumstances over which 
they have no control. 

The State is not helpless in this matter. 
Schools should be graded and classified in 
such manner that they would offer pecun- 
lary advantages to the community employ- 
ing the higher grade certificate and a living 
wage to the teacher. A plan something 
like this would tend to retain the profes- 
sional teacher permanently in the work and 
would be operative in eliminating gradually 
the provisional recruit. The teacher would 
then get the protection from the system he 
has a right to expect, and the school and 
community would reap the benefit. The 
idea would not be new nor mark a radical 
departure. It would simply carry out on a 
larger scale the attempt already made by 
the State to grade and classify certificates 
and schools according to certain funda- 
mental requirements. When distinctions 
and differences can be made in a broad and 
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general way there is no valid reason why 
sharper lines of cleavage may not be traced 
without disturbing the equilibrium of the 
system. 

The plan of certificating in this State has 
certain weak features that might be im- 
proved without much inconvenience or ex- 
penditure of thought. (1) The power that 
issues a certificate should not be directly 
responsible to the school board employing 
the person holding it. There should enter 
some element or qualification in the certifi- 
cate that comes from a source lying outside 
of the sphere of influence of the immediate 
home district. (2) It should be impossible 
to obtain a certificate upon any plea of a 
personal or sympathetic character that may 
be conjured up or invoked for that purpose. 
(3) Certificates should hot be issued from 
so many independent sources as the system 
now permits. (4) There should be some 
co-ordination of the work of certificating 
that would approach a uniform standard 
of qualification and examination. It would 
be a comparatively easy matter for the 
State to invoke its powers here and estab- 
lish a State and local system that would be 
operated from a common center and char- 
acterized by certain fundamental features 
that bear the image and superscription of 
the Commonwealth. (5) An age limit at 
least two years higher than is now required 
to be graduated from a State Normal 
School should be demanded before any per- 
son can get either a low- or high-grade cer- 
tificate. (6) At as early a day as circum- 
stances will permit the provisional certifi- 
cate should be issued only once to an appli- 
cant and then made valid for two years. 
(7) That the higher grade teachers may be 
e.ven the preference at the time of employ- 
ment, schools taught by them should be 
given additional aid from the State or con- 
ditioned in some other way that would make 
it a matter of advantage to the district to 
elect such talent. (8) Certificates should 
be graded and classified and each class 
should have certain salient features in com- 
mon over the whole State. (9) The stan- . 
dard of qualification necessary to secure a 
certificate in any grade should be defined 
and fixed by State authority, and the 
method and time of examination placed 
under the general direction and supervision 
of the School Department. 

A plan blocked out along the lines here 
indicated would transform our multiple sys- 
tem of granting certificates, and give us one 
of coherence and uniformity that would 
bring the whole State into closer co-opera- 
tion in school work. New York and New 
Jersey work under a State system of grant- 
ing certificates, and the plan has simplified 
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matters materially and placed the schools 
in the public mind where they have become 
a more direct object of State concern. 
Where any attempt is made to make the 
certificate an active factor in building up 
a school system, the salary feature must be 
intimately associated with it. An adequate 
compensation must be connected in some 
way with the certificate before the latter 
can be made a permanent asset in the ad- 
ministration of the schools. Without this 
support it is impossible to check the yearly 
exodus from the teachers’ ranks now so 
commonly observed, or lengthen the average 
tenure of the teacher’s office. This fact 
figured largely in the enactment of the 
recent law fixing the minimum salary of 
teachers. This law at once produced a 
wholesome effect and has helped to relieve 
the situation that was driving teachers out 
of the work and threatening a teachers’ 
famine in so many localities. If the little 
encouragement from this source iad so 
salutary an effect, a more liberal provi- 
sion from the State will elevate the pro- 
fessional spirit still more and serve to hold 
the teacher practicallv for life in his chosen 
field. Whatever attitude we assume in the 
matter, this is precisely the problem that 
must be worked out before we can expect 


the higher grade teaching talent to make 
teaching a business. 

The ghost of supreme local control may 
have a shiver at this active interference 


from the State. Yet the State would not 
be stepping outside of its lawful province. 
The power assumed by the State in fixing 
the length of the school month or the length 
of the school term carries with it the right 
to fix the teachers’ wages in part or alto- 
gether. Those who take this view hold 
that the teacher’s salary could come directly 
from the State without working any hard- 
ship upon any individual or class by a read- 
justment of values and an equalization of 
taxes. The wisdom or expediency of this 
extreme view may not appeal to all of us. 
There is an undercurrent of feeling that the 
district must have control of things. Yet 
neither the local interest nor the local power 
is destroyed in those matters in which the 
State has delegated to itseit full control, 
such as the question of school attendance, 
free text-books, vaccination of school chil- 
dren, the teaching of physiology and a score 
of other features familiar to us all. In like 
manner, should the State decide to pay part 
or all of the teacher’s salary, the local dis- 
trict would still remain in power to see that 
the wish of the Commonwealth is duly and 
promptly respected. The local tax would 
still remain to ruffle the spirit of the penuri- 
ous taxpayer. Houses must be built and 
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fires made and books bought. The salary 
of the teacher is not the whole problem of 
school taxation. 

In order that this matter may be better 
understood and the solution of the question 
facilitated, the School Department should 
make a careful study of all property, private 
and public, that is producing or not pro- 
ducing State revenue, with the ultimate 
object in view of getting a public school 
fund out of all property that is supported, 
patronized or enhanced in value by and 
through the intelligence spread broadcast 
among our people through the work of the 
common schools. New Jersey in 1906 took 
up the road-bed of railroad property and 
levied a special State tax upon it for school 
revenue, and justified its action on the 
ground that education contributes to the 
patronage and prosperity of railroads and 
hence railroad property should bear its 
equable share of the cost of public educa- 
tion. Pennsylvania might also discover 
some species of public property not now 
utilized in raising State revenue that could 
be made the basis for a special school fund 
which would enable the State, without in- 
juring any other interest, to pay the teacher 
a salary upon which he could live and sup- 
port a family. 

A tabulated list of all such property 
should be published in the annual school 
report. The table should contain a full 
classification of all kinds of public property, 
its market value, as near as may be deter- 
mined, its assessed value, the rate of taxa- 
tion, the amount of tax collected from each 
kind, the property not taxed and the reason 
for its exemption, the money from each 
source appropriated to school purposes, the 
amount applied to supervision of schools, 
to high schools, to all other departments in 
the system, and a comparative study of the 
general valuation, earning power or receipts 
of all public utilities and the rate and 
amount of tax paid by each. The informa- 
tion gained in this manner could be used in 
crystallizing public sentiment upon this 
matter and hastening the solution of what 
the State should do for the direct support 
of the teacher. 

A change in the method of certificating 
and providing revenue to raise the standard 
of the schools in the manner here indicated 
is not easily accomplished. Ways and 
methods long established like those linked 
with our school system do not yield their 
right of way without a struggle. The 
school world is especially conservative and 
slow to sanction any change. Unlike farm- 
ing and other material pursuits, results in 
education do not appear until years have 
passed, and therefore public sentiment 1 
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slow to make a change in its school policy. 
This conservative tone intrenches itself still 
more deeply when the changes. proposed 
come into direct conflict with the principle 
of local control so deeply lodged in the con- 
science of our people. Any idea brought 
forward to supersede this fundamental con- 
ception of the rights and liberties of a 
people is never popular at first in the home 
neighborhood, and is generally regarded in 
the light of an innovation that is a menace 
to the rights and interests of the community. 

If, however, the contention is true that 
the nearer the home and school are kept 
together in the management of the schools 
the better the school interests are conserved, 
our people made a serious mistake when 
they adopted the township plan instead of 
the old one school district unit with its 
three trustees. It was in the local indi- 
vidual district where each school had its 
own board of trustees, where each com- 
munity was a world by itself, where the 
rules and methods in use were shaped and 
hammered out on the threshold of the re- 
spective homes, that the principle of maxi- 
mum local control flourished in its fullest 
power. And yet no one would contend 
that the larger unit or township plan is not 
an improvement upon the old one school 
district system in every feature that enters 
into the economy of the schools. The fact 
is the point of supreme importance in the 
administration of the schools is not the 
source or sphere of control, whether local 
or State, but the sympathetic relationship 
that may be made operative and responsive 
between the people and their schools. If 
that sympathetic co-operation can be ob- 
tained better through State laws than 
through local control then the best and 
sanest maximum local control is that which 
comes down from the State, though it have 
a million schools under its care. 

There are two views that one sometimes 
hears expressed by those who are appre- 
hensive of danger when the State shall be 
asked to control the certificate and salary 
of the teacher. One of these is the fear 
that such action on the part of the State at 
large will destroy the interest and pride of 
the district in its schools, the other that the 
State has no legal right to vote money for 
the payment of the teacher’s salary. Both 
of these opinions are not tenable in the light 
of the record the State has made for itself 
in our school system. There is no instance 
to be found when the State has done any 
known harm to the school sentiment of a 
district by its direct support of the schools. 
There has been no case cited where the in- 
terest of the State in the education of her 
youth has perceptibly weakened a district’s 
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affection for its offspring or made it less 
solicitous to look after their physical and 
moral welfare. But whoever reads the 
history of our school system will find that 
the State has repeatedly lifted the local 
community from the dead level of a timid 
and indifferent spirit into the bracing at- 
mosphere of enthusiastic and progressive 
school work. He will find that from the 
very inception of the system every substan- 
tial step forward was taken largely under 
the direction and control of the State. 

The district and State are not antagon- 
istic in their effort and purpose to advance 
the school work, but co-operative and 
closely allied in promoting this great end. 
Whether the control is by State or district, 
the voice of the people is supreme and final. 
When the State is given jurisdiction it is 
not proposed to graft an alien idea upon 
the system, but the purpose is to voice and 
reflect what is believed to be the best senti- 
ment prevailing in various sections of the 
Commonwealth. Its function is to lift a 
district out of its provincial character and 
bring to it the ideas and standards of a 
great Commonwealth. This it can only do 
when the majority of the people are ready 
to give their consent to any proposed legis- 
lation. No alien interests or radical changes 
or doubtful theories are therefore foisted 
upon the people by this method, but the 
paramount purpose is to catch the popular 
chord of progressive districts and under the 
sanction of law spread their ideas broadcast 
over the State. In this way the power of 
the State is dovetailed into the sentiment 
and wishes of local districts throughout the 
Commonwealth, and the home community 
is made to feel that it continues to have a 
controlling voice in the management of its 
schools. 

While the State and the district are thus 
intimately associated in the work of pro- 
moting the general problem of education, 
the fact remains that the school system of 
Pennsylvania, however local or democratic 
it may appear, is primarily a State institu- 
tion. From its very beginning the local 
district was always given a certain freedom 
and latitude in the education of the young, 
but the State reserved to itself the right to 
take up the work at any point and exercise 
a parental and directing care over it. This 
is what the State has been doing with the 
minimum school term, the water-closet 
problem, the vaccination of school children, 
the rural high schools, the teachers’ insti- 
tute, the minimum salary of teachers and a 
whole chapter of other matters of vital in- 
terest to the schools. And in none of these 
instances have the larger powers assumed 
by the State destroyed or visibly affected 
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the interest of the home or the district in 
the school and its appointments. But such 
action is known to have quickened the pub- 
lic conscience and to have drawn school 
and home and taxpayer and the general 
public into a closer bond of fellowship with 
each other in the great work of general 
education. 

Let me say again that the interest a com- 
munity feels or takes in its schools will not 
depend so much upon the fact that the reve- 
nue used in supporting them is from local 
or State sources as it does upon the way 
the money is used to magnify their moral 
and material interests. The schools are 
still our own so long as the bells are ring- 
ing in our midst and calling the children 
to assemble from the thresholds of their 
respective homes, and our interest in them 
cannot be a grain less because the State 
may give seven out of every ten dollars 
for their financial support. The mud road 
that is piked in a township and paid entirely 
out of local tax is not a source of greater 
interest or pride to the citizens of that lo- 
cality than the State road built for the dis- 
trict, seven-eighths of which was paid from 
a fund collected outside of that district. 
The average citizen finds as much pleasure 
and personal satisfaction in contemplating 


or caring for the bridge built by the county 
as the one built by the road supervisor and 


paid out of the local tax. He feels that 
one is as much a part of the improvement 
of his township as the other. The interest 
in the school runs largely on a parallel line. 

“Time makes ancient good uncouth.” 
The great tide of progress tends to bring 
the State and the local community closer 
together. When the school system was 
established, the population being sparse, 
facilities for travel meager, newspapers few, 
towns not connected by rail or electricity, 
the State government seemed far removed 
from the home neighborhood and seemed 
because of its distance and limited business 
inthe community not unlike a foreign power. 
Things have been changed as if by magic 
and to-day the State seems to lie at the 
very threshold of the school and home. 
Life has become so complex and business so 
varied and laws so numerous that the av- 
erage community is more familiar with. the 
rights and functions of the State now than 
the citizens of that early day were with the 
methods and modes of dealing with purely 
local affairs. The State is being. rapidly 
assimilated by the citizen and already he 
can think and talk State institutions, State 
laws, or State interests with as much ease 
and intelligence as he thinks and talks the 
news and doings of the street and shop. 
This seems to be‘the path the development 
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of a people follows. As the interests of 
the community grow greater, the duties and 
responsibilities multiply, and personal and 
property rights overlap and conflict with 
each other, the State becomes more inti- 
mately associated with the thought and 
daily life of the people. When this stage 
in our social and political evolution is 
reached the State is not a soulless, mechan- 
ical affair dealing with things at arm's 
length, but a flexible and responsive insti- 
tution that adapts itself to needs and condi- 
tions and specific ends as if it were a purely 
local concern. This change of front in the 
State must be reckoned with in all plans 
that are calculated to improve our future 
school machinery. 

Another circumstance that must not be 
ignored when we consider the future cer- 
tificate and salary of the teacher grows out 
of the direct interest which the State is 
already taking in the schools. When the 
State is voting the liberal sum of millions 
to support the public schools it is virtually 
pledging itself to exercise a guardianship 
over their work and administration in keep- 
ing with its generous outlay. An annual 
appropriation of seven millions in money 
from the State treasury carries with it a 
business and moral obligation to supervise 
more or less in detail its rightful expendi- 
ture and to foster and maintain a school 
policy that will make the citizen feel that 
he is getting an adequate return in the 
shape of the very best educational facili- 
ties for his children. In the discharge of 
this self-imposed duty the state will gradu- 
ally approach the line where it will not be 
hard to persuade it to focus its full atten- 
tion upon the teacher and his qualifications. 

Finally, in view of the direction in which 
we are facing it seems but natural to ask: 
If the State with equity to the taxpayer 
and safety to the school interests can fix 
upon a partial or minimum wage, why not 
upon a full and living wage for the teacher? 
If the State can issue certain grades of 
certificates direct with a good and salutary 
effect upon the schools, why not grant it 
full and unrestricted powers to issue all 
certificates in the hope of raising the stan- 
dard of teaching and promoting the effi- 
ciency of the schools? If both these func- 
tions are within the legitimate sphere of the 
State and are wisely directed to their re- 
spective ends, will they not impart to the 
whole business of teaching a character and 
permanency that will lift it upon the plane 
of a profession? Under such a system of 
supervision and control would teachers con- 
tinue to be compelled to migrate every few 
years from the schoolroom to seek situa- 
tions elsewhere and in other fields, or would 
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the schoolroom be made attractive enough 
to retain them in the work? One feels 
sure of his ground in claiming that the sys- 
tem would be characterized by a stability 
and coherence that would invigorate the 
ranks and keep them from going to pieces 
as they did in more than one locality during 
the past three years under the impulse of 
the great tide of prosperity that was sweep- 
ing over the country. Under the new 
régime the teacher would remain at his post 
because he would be given adequate protec- 


tion and pay to remain, and we would be 


saved the unfortunate experience of being 
compelled, as it seems we must do every 
now and then, to levy upon our high school 
boys and girls to keep the schools open and 
in operation. And the continual ebb and 
flow and upheaval that have been so prom- 
inent a feature among the rank and file of 
our teachers in the elementary schools 
would gradually cease to vex and trouble 
us, and teachers and teaching would enter 
upon a new era of service. 


Supt. Sweeney: The question of the ex- 
amination and licensing of persons for the 
teaching profession is one of the most vital 
and far-reaching with which the county 
superintendent has to deal, and the results 
attained depend, under our present plans, 
altogether on the character of the superin- 
tendent who has the work in charge. The 
interest, the ability to examine, the firmness 
of purpose, the honesty and the insight into 
the educational problem, on the part of the 
superintendent determine the virtue of the 
work. Where all these qualifications are 
of the right kind in the official, no better or 
more lasting results can be attained by any- 
method than that now practiced in Penn- 
sylvania; and yet no method is capable of 
greater abuse than this, intentionally or 
through carelessness on the part of the 
examiner. 

There is a wide difference, as has been 
shown by the Superintendent from Lancas- 
ter, in the method of conducting examina- 
tions in the different States, and none of 
them is free from weak points. Statistics 
show that twelve States have questions pre- 
pared, papers graded and certificates issued 
by the State Department. Questions are 
prepared by the State Department, given by 
the local authority, and graded by him, after 
which he writes out the certificates. In the 
test of the States the method is as pursued 
In our State, as is also the case in most 
cities, 

Some see great virtue in what they term, 
“Uniform Examinations,” as conducted by 
and from the Department of the State of 
New York, my native State—a plan with 
which I am very familiar and the results 
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of which I know well. There are many 
objections to this method, among which I 
would cite: First. It places the matter alto- 
gether in the hands of persons who often 
are incompetent clerks who secure their 
places through political pull, and who care 
little for the principle involved; or, if not 
incompetent, yet the papers drop into hands 
that have no personal interest in the candi- 
date nor the children to be affected. 
Second. The method is not entirely free 
from political manipulation. Third, and 
most important. It disregards the person- 
ality of the candidate, as it does in a meas- 
ure also the character, the industry, the 
faithfulness and the disciplinary power of 
the teacher, and all in the desire for uni- 
formity. The character, the interest, the 
method and the personality of the teacher 
are more valuable even than scholarship 
beyond a certain standard; and no one 
knows so well as the conscientious, in- 
terested superintendent the suitability of 
the candidate for the position sought. 
Teachers must not only have a knowl- 
edge of the facts to be taught, but must 
know them in their teaching relation, and 
where to emphasize and create interest 
to the end that the pupils become stu- 
dents and become honorable men and 
women whose lives are in a degree what 
good example on the part of proper teachers 
have made them. Then, again, if the 
superintendent is only a passive clerk who 
receives the questions from the department, 
breaks the seal in the presence of the candi- 
dates, conducts the examinations entirely in 
writing, so many minutes to each examina- 
tion, and at the close closes up and seals 
all papers and forwards them to the State 
Department, how much power has he to get 
work of a certain nature and what will be 
his influence when visiting schools or in 
watching the progress of the work in a 
community. For these and other reasons 
I do not favor the so-called “State Uni- 
form System.” 

Yet the method followed in this State is 
open to great improvement, and after much 
experience and thought on the subject’ I 
submit the following for the consideration 
of my brother superintendents; but in so 
doing I want it understood that I would 
recommend nothing revolutionary, for noth- 
ing can be of value in education except that 
which is a gradual growth, and which the 
people support. Time requires changes, 
but the change must be gradual and prac- 
tical. 

1. It would seem well to continue the 
plan of having the questions prepared and 
given by the superintendent. Allow him as 
now to grade papers and issue certificates, 
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but have a law requiring that all written 
work, questions and answers, be filed in a 
safe for one year, subject to examination 
by the State Superintendent or his Depu- 
ties, when appealed to by the candidates or 
by persons having a proper interest. 

2. Examinations should not be required 
in all districts as is now the law, but at 
central points in a county and at intervals 
to accommodate all; for many examina- 
tions require the making out of a greater 
number of questions than the superinten- 
dent has time for, and going to all districts 
is a labor which serves no important pur- 
pose. 

3. Candidates should not be allowed to 
enter more than two examinations the same 
year, and persons under eighteen years of 
age should not be licensed to teach. 

4. There is great room for improvement 
in the form of the certificate in use in our 
State. It is not a dignified-looking instru- 
ment, nor is it an intelligible paper to drop 
into the hands of the uninitiated. Would 
it not be well to adopt a larger and better 
appearing form, something like what other 
States put out, and have them classified by 
grades, so as to show the standing of the 
teacher and her experience, and thus be a 
stimulus to her in striving for a higher 
grade certificate? 


5. We should have three grades: A pro- 
visional or third-grade certificate, requiring 
a certain standing in certain branches with 


or without experience. A teacher should 
be allowed to receive this kind of a certifi- 
cate annually, but not to exceed three in all. 
Then a second grade which would require 
some additional branches with a higher 
general standing, and a requirement of two 
years’ successful experience. This certifi- 
cate should be good for three years, the 
candidate being allowed to secure two con- 
secutive certificates of this class. Then a 
first-grade certificate, requiring at least 
three years’ experience and examination in 
additional branches, with a certain stand- 
ing, the same to be good for five years and 
renewable without examination. Following 
this we could have our present permanent 
and other certificates as now existing, which 
have grown to mean much to the people. 
If there is not uniformity enough in the 
foregoing, there could be no serious objec- 
tion to having all questions prepared by the 
State Department and forwarded to all 
superintendents on a certain day, when they 
are to be opened and given to the candi- 
dates. Have the papers graded, filed as 
before stated, and certificates issued as 
above by the county superintendent. 

To summarize I would then say: Con- 
tinue to have examinations given by the 
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superintendent from questions prepared by 
the superintendent or by the State Depart- 
ment. Have papers graded by the superin- 
tendent and filed for one year, subject to 
appeal from proper authority. Have cer- 
tificates issued by the superintendent on 
better-appearing forms, with the actual per 
cent. of standing given after subject in 
place of our present marking. Have dif- 
ferent grades of certificates, with a certain 
requirement in branches, standing and ex- 
perience in each case. Have limit to time 
each grade may be held, with conditions 
for renewal. Give power to the superin- 
tendent of any other county to endorse any 
of above. Salaries should be based on 
certificates. In this way the teachers will 
have a greater incentive to prepare; there 
will be greater uniformity, greater freedom 
from examination, and a more intelligible 
certificate, without destroying the influence 
of the superintendent. 


The following paper was then read by 
Supt. James J. Bevan, of Carbon County, 
upon the important subject of 


CLOSER RURAL SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 

The purpose of this paper, in the effort 
of the writer to present for discussion the 
topic announced, is to outline the principal 
features of a plan by which the benefit of a 
more adequate systenr of common school 
supervision may be secured to the various 
counties of our State, and to present the 
conditions on which such plan might be 
effectually established. Let it be stated at 
the outset that the writer is aware that 
some of these conditions may appear, and 
perhaps are, impossible at the present time, 
and the plan here discussed may therefore 
seem impracticable. To which it may be 
answered that, in the opinion of the writer, 
it is only as it may be found feasible to 
establish new and different conditions from 
those existing in connection with the super- 
vision of our schools that any better system 
can be inaugurated. 

No question of public school policy is 
receiving more attention throughout our 
country to-day than the general theme of 
this convention—The Betterment of the 
Country School—and indeed no question 
is worthy of more consideration. Surely 
no topic can be of more interest and con- 
cern to this particular body of the school 
officers of the State—the county superin- 
tendents who are charged by law. with the 
duty of supervising in a general advisory 
way the work of the common schools of the 
Commonwealth and whose daily labors for 
their improvement keep them in continuov* 
touch with the pressing necessity of such 
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betterment and the perplexities of the prob- 
lems it presents. 

There will be, I-assume, no difference of 
opinion among us as to the general proposi- 
tion that greater efficiency and better results 
in the common schools of the State are to 
be attained, if at all, by advancement along 
three general lines: namely, better school 
supervision, better school conditions, better 
school teaching. These three phases of the 
question are important in the order, per- 
haps, in which they have just been stated, 
since the end of school supervision and the 
improvement of school conditions is better 
teaching and its consequent results. But 
while for the purpose of discussion we may 
separate these several phases of the ques- 
tion, it should be remembered that they 
cannot be divorced in practice. Their in- 
terdependence makes it necessary to con- 
sider each with a vision broad enough to 
keep them all in view as we seek for a 
solution of the problem involved. 

The Present System—It is frequently 
stated—and this generally very glibly by 
people who are intentionally or otherwise 
ignorant of the fundamental purpose for 
which the county superintendency was es- 
tablished in this State—that supervision by 
that officer in a county is ineffective and 
profitless. In no sense whatever is the 


truth of this proposition conceded or im- 
plied in our discussion of the need of im- 
provement in our system of township super- 


vision. On the contrary, it is to argue for 
an enlargement of the powers of this office 
to the end that the incumbent shall become 
an executive as well as an advisory officer 
in certain matters of school administration 
now entirely outside of his official control. 
We argue for such a revision and extension 
of the present system as will make it not 
only possible but entirely practicable for the 
county superintendent to make his labors 
for school improvement effective in opera- 
tion and productive in results. 

Closer Supervision—The so-called closer 
supervision of country schools is valuable 
so far as it is necessary to effective super- 
vision of routine and results therein. These 
two terms are synonymous neither in mean- 
ing nor practice, although often confused. 
The one is frequently mistaken for the 
other, and the mechanics and formalities of 
close supervision accepted for the benefits 
and actualities of adequate and competent 
supervision. We argue here for the estab- 
lishment of the one as a necessary means 
to the realization of the other. Much super- 
vision of the present day is close enough 
but by no means effective enough. It is 
not difficult to understand how close super- 
vision may be not only inadequate and in- 
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effective but positively obstructive of prog- 
ress and harmful of school betterment. 
Therefore, we are concerned here with the 
right kind of school supervision and con- 
fronted with the complex problem of know- 
ing what constitutes the right kind and how 
it is to be secured for the betterment of the 
country schools of the Commonwealth. We 
are seeking to establish such a system of 
control and supervision of our common 
schools as will be both close and effective 
—that which shall be vital, forceful, sen- 
sible, constructive, and fruitful rather than 
merely perfunctory, advisory, and irrespon- 
sible. To construct and establish such a 
system it must first be the duty of the 
supervising officers of the State and coun- 
ties to prescribe the general powers and 
duties in addition to those now in force 
that must be attached to the office of county 
superintendent as the responsible executive 
head of the public schools of the county 
under such a proposed system of county 
supervision; to know from observation and 
experience what is valuable, necessary, and 
worthy in the existing system and what 
must be rejected, revised, and incorporated 
to make the new system adequate and 
effective. 

A Proposed Plan—What is here pro- 
posed is meant to be tentative and sug- 
gestive of discussion rather than complete 
and sufficient. Our conception of such a 
plan involves first of all an extension of the 
authority and responsibility of the county 
superintendent of schools, vesting that offi- 
cer with a degree of executive as well as 
advisory power in certain matters of school 
policy and control, such as the use of the 
State appropriation for school purposes, the 
selection and assignment of teachers, the 
equipment of the school, the regulation of 
school surroundings, the division of the 
county into districts and the appointment 
of qualified persons as supervisors in such 
districts to insure to the schools therein the 
advantages and benefits of this improved 
supervision. Presuming the powers and 
duties of the county superintendent to be 
thus enlarged, let us consider a few of the 
conditions that would seem necessary to 
make such a plan of district supervision 
feasible and effective. We shall consider 
only the following: (1) Competency in the 
supervisor. (2) Time to discharge his 
duties. (3) Adequate authority. (4) Re- 
sponsibility for service and reasonable re- 
sults to the county superintendent. (5) 
Retention for good service and during good 
behavior and promotion for merit. The 
consideration of these requisites is not in- 
tended to be exhaustive, but suggestive of 
discussion and investigation. 
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First, it is conclusive that several requi- 
sites are indispensable to competency in the 
supervisor; namely, sufficient scholarship, 
successful experience as a teacher in sub- 
jects and requirements of the curriculum, 
a large endowment of common sense and 
good judgment, capacity for work, leader- 
ship, and the conduct of details, moral cour- 
age and backbone, and of course correct 
life and habits, and high ideals of responsi- 
bility and service. No discussion of these 
is offered here. 

In the next place, sufficient time to make 
observations, formulate plans, hold confer- 
ences and other meetings, and to visit fre- 
quently every school in the district at any 
time of the school day that the supervisor 
may deem it desirable, are of course neces- 
sary provisions. All this involves two con- 
siderations—the size of the district and the 
distribution of the supervisor’s time. The 
limits of the district assigned to one super- 
visor must be determined bythe number of 
schools in it, the accessibility of the dif- 
ferent parts for the purpose of school vis- 
itation, and the frequencv of the super- 
visor’s visits. It is likelv that the most 
favorable adjustment of district boundaries 
would be ascertained by experiment, the 
same to be subject to change for the benefit 
of the service by authority of law. The 
other consideration affecting the size of the 
district will be the frequency of the super- 
visor’s visits to the schools of his district. 
If it be thought necessary to see each school 
of the district twice or three times in a 
school month the number of schools in a 
section where the schools are scattered 
should not exceed fifty; in well settled dis- 
tricts the number might be made larger. 
The number suggesed is tentative and may 
seem small according to the point of view, 
yet I believe it to be consistent with the 
requirements of any adequate scheme of 
close supervision. To do efficiently the 
work involved in such supervision will re- 
quire the undivided time and energy of the 
supervisor. 

Adequate authority is an indispensable 
requisite. It is the executive element so 
essential to effective control in any super- 
visory office that is the fatal weakness of 
the present system of school supervision. 
There must be vested in the supervisor the 
authority of law to put into operation plans 
and methods for systematic work in his dis- 
trict, to enforce regulations necessary for 
the success thereof, and to carry out not 
only the requirements of law but of a wise 
school administration. Authority thus 
vested in the district supervisor, and, it 
may be added, to a higher degree in the 
state and county superintendent, would in- 
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vest the general supervisory system of the 
state with a prestige that it now lacks and 
make it potent for wholesome influence in 
districts of indifferent school sentiment and 
with teachers who are incompetent, indif- 
ferent, or otherwise unworthy of the place 
they occupy and fail to fill in the educa- 
tional training of our children. The time 
limit of this paper will not allow a more 
detailed discussion of other important con- 
siderations involved in this vital requisite 
of closer school supervision. For the same 
reason we shall leave for subsequent con- 
sideration the remaining requisites already 
mentioned. 

Responsibility for the right discharge of 
duty and accountability for results must be 
considered as essential to success in this as 
in any other kind of organized endeavor. 
Retention in office for efficient service and 
during good behavior, and promotion on a 
basis of merit as opportunity may arise 
should be assured to the incumbent of this 
office as a fundamental right. 

In addition to these conditions already 
stated as requisites to a practicable plan of 
closer supervision of the common schools 
of a county by means of district super- 
visors, other considerations are involved 
which, if not essential thereto, are at least 
desirable in order to secure the most effec- 
tive operation and the best results of it. 

The salary of the supervisor should be 
commensurate with the responsibility and 
high requirements of the office. It would 
seem that it should best be paid out of the 
funds of the State appropriated for such 
purpose. The benefits of more adequate 
supervision should and would thereby be 
secured to all the districts of the State 
without additional expense to the local dis- 
tricts: It would be fatal to the early in- 
auguration of any plan for closer super- 
vision to make it a financial burden to dis- 
tricts, many of which are now too poor to 
meet the present expense of school main- 
tenance. 

Consolidation of the small one-room un- 
graded schools of the country districts will 
have to be considered as an important 
means toward making the work of district 
supervision much more effective in organ- 
ization and results than would otherwise be 
possible. Such consolidation would doubt- 
less follow as an early result of effective 
supervision. 

The obliteration of township and _ bor- 
ough lines for the purpose of school organ- 
ization and the best good of all our children 
will have to be considered in obtaining the 
most favorable form of consolidation. A 
State course of study and school manual 
would under these conditions become 4 
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valuable guide and aid to both supervisor 
and teacher. 

The topic herein considered is submitted 
for further discussion with the hope that 
out of our deliberations shall come much 
that will sooner or later insure better con- 
ditions and broader educational advantages 
to all the common schools of the Com- 
monwealth. 


Supt. Shelley said that closer supervision 
of rural schools is essential. The number 
of schools in most counties makes it im- 
possible for the county superintendent to 
properly supervise them. Bucks County 
is not one of the largest of the State, and 
yet the superintendent has a school to visit 
for every day of the year, including Satur- 
days and Sundays. Under such circum- 
stances only the surface conditions can be 
observed—the condition of school grounds, 
the sanitary condition of school premises, 
the teaching power of the teacher, the effi- 
ciency of local supervision, where it exists. 
There is need of some one on the spot, to 
see if our judgment is correct, to report to 
us and to apply our remedies. Fourteen 
out of twenty-nine townships appoint town- 
ship supervisors; but the rest will not ac- 
quiesce, although they need the supervision 
as much as those who have it. Even in the 


fourteen districts referred to the supervisor 
does not devote his entire time to supervi- 
sion, but gives part of it to teaching. The 
plan is to select a good teacher, and allow 
him time enough to visit each school in the 
township once a month, either closing his 
own school or putting in a substitute during 


his absence. Visits by a supervisor should 
be more frequent than one in a month.” 
The school is not in normal condition under 
such circumstances. Both teachers and 
pupils are likely to be embarrassed. The 
supervisor’s visits should be frequent 
enough to be considered only as an ordi- 
nary occurrence. The superintendents see 
nothing in the first few minutes of our 
yearly visits. It is frequently an hour 
before the school settles down into its nor- 
mal condition. At least once a week a 
supervisor should visit each school. One 
hundred schools would be ‘too many for 
such an officer. The maximum number 
should certainly be not greater than fifty. 
Under these circumstances the supervisor 
would have time to acquire an intimate 
knowledge of the pupils, the teachers and 
the boards—whether the latter spend their 
money to the best advantage. If the town- 
ship supervisors have no opportunity to do 
more than we county superintendents are 
now doing, there would be nothing gained 
y having such officers. These new men 
must have executive ability. They should 
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be given the power to tell a poor or indif- 
ferent teacher to improve or resign. They 
should have power to grade their schools, 
and do whatever else will benefit their 
schools. The county superintendent and 
these supervisors should be consulted as to 
the granting of appropriations to their dis- 
tricts, the appropriations to be withheld 
from districts which are observed not to 
live up to the school laws. As an example, 
what should a county superintendent do 
when a board will not enforce the compul- 
sory education act, and yet take affidavit 
that they do? The only method at present 
is to report the matter to the State Depart- 
ment. 

Supervisors should not be retained in- 
definitely for competent services. The 
county superintendent and the supervisors 
should be in close sympathv. This cannot 
exist except these officers are appointed by 
him. If the matter is left to the directors, 
they would as likely as not elect as super- 
visors the county superintendent’s strongest 
opponents. 

Supervisors should give all their time to 
the work. The weakness of the Bucks 
County system is that, having teaching to 
do as well as supervising, the supervisor 
will probably choose the easiest, which, as 
much of the supervision must be done in 
the winter months, will mean that he will 
remain in his schoolroom; and in this way 
the other schools suffer. 

Supt. Evans: If such supervisors were 
elected or appointed, should the county 
superintendent still continue to visit the 
schools ? 

Supt. Shelley: Yes. Otherwise he could 
not judge as to the correctness of the re- 
ports received from his supervisors; but 
his observations need not be so exhaustive. 
He could then devote more time to the 
purely executive duties of his office, which 
are growing greater every year. 

Supt. Rapp: Who should appoint the dis- 
trict supervisors? 

Supt. Shelley: The county superintend- 
ent, possibly with the right of appeal to the 
State Department. 

Supt. Sweeney: Would it not be well for 
the directors to elect and the county super- 
intendent confirm such supervisors? 

Supt. Shelley. The pressure brought to 
bear on the county superintendent might 
then be so great that he might be afraid 
to oppose the directors. 

Supt. Rapp: The county superintendent 
should have the power to appoint the super- 
visors. 

Supt. Seltzer: If the county superinten- 
dent should appoint them it would doubtless 
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create great jealousy. It would be better 
to have the board elect its supervisor. 

Supt. Moore said he was afraid that in 
the codification of the school laws too much 
time would be given to supervision. The 
schools would be supervised to death. The 
real question is where to get the men who 
can help parents and teachers. 

It takes a peculiar person to do it with- 
out bringing disaster. Not only proper 
training, but wisdom and heart power are 
needed in a supervisor. Homes must be 
reached as well as teachers and schools. 
If these right men could be found they 
would do most good in holding teachers’ 
and parents’ meetings. The number of 
kinds of teachers’ certificates should not 
be multiplied. Our logical source of sup- 
ply is the normal schools. We ought to 
strengthen them. In Chester County the 
provisional certificate is disappearing. Last 
year onlv one hundred and twenty-five per- 
sons received such certificates, of whom 
only eighty were employed. Only one ex- 
amination, two days in length, was held. 
The normal college will soon come to pre+ 
pare our teachers for higher positions. It 
is only recently that the colleges give atten- 
tion to pedagogy. Dr. Brumbaugh had to 
plead long and earnestly for such a depart- 


ment at the University of Pennsylvania. 
It was a question for a time whether work 
done in that department would be counted 


for a degree. College-bred teachers who 
are not normal graduates often fail. 

Supt. Sweeney said that there was no 
question as to the importance of local 
supervision. In Elk county all the districts 
but three have adopted the idea. By these 
men parents’ and teachers’ meetings have 
been conducted. There is a great difference 
between the districts where such super- 
vision exists and where it does not. The 
plan has been effective, and is regarded as 
a necessity where it has been tried. 

Supt. Evans thought it might be well to 
improve the quality of county superintend- 
ents. In his county he has two opponents. 
One of them has taught one year in a 
township high school of twelve pupils, and 
has had no other experience. In the whole 
county there is not an available person spe- 
cially trained for supervision, and nothing 
is being done to develop such men. The 
system of local supervision wil! develop 
good men for the county superintendency, 
which is the greatest need of the State. 

Dr. Schaeffer asked to hear about the ac- 
tion of the Montgomery County Directors’ 
Association. . 

Supt. Landis said that their Directors’ 
Association had decided to recommend to 
the triennial convention of Montgomery 
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county the appointment of two assistant 
county superintendents. The resolution 
recommended that the county  superin- 
tendent receive such an addition to his 
salary as will enable him to pay two as 
sistants $1,500 each, he to appoint his 
assistants, and the convention to confirm the 
appointments. 

Dr. Schaeffer inquired as to the feeling 
in the county concerning this matter. 

Supt. Landis replied that the feeling in 
favor of closer supervision is very strong, 
but the resolution stated above is not 
popular. Even if these assistants were not 
given to the county superintendent, a secre- 
tary would relieve him of much office work, 
thus leaving him free to perform more im- 
portant duties. 

Supt. Brecht said that the feeling in 
favor of closer supervision has also made 
itself manifest in Lancaster county. This 
probably arises from the work done in the 
township high schools, of which a number 
exist in that county. The course arranged 
for the lower schools in those townships 
where there are high schools has been 
arranged so as to connect with high school 
work, and the high school principal over- 
looks the work of the other schools of the 
township. Other districts see the benefit 
of such an arrangement, and the feeling is 
growing. In the directors’ convention held 
in January, a resolution similar to that 
passed in Montgomery county, was voted 
down on the ground that that convention 
had no power to pass such a resolution. 
No particular number of assistants was 
named. At the approaching triennial con- 
vention the matter will be taken up and will 
doubtless go into effect. 

Supt. Moore said that the principals of 
Chester county have passed a similar reso- 
lution, which has been endorsed by the in- 
stitute. 

Supt. Shelley asked if any superintendent 
present, except the author of the paper, 
allowed an applicant for a provisional cer- 
tificate more than one examination each 
year? 

Supt. Brecht said that when he entered 
on his duties as superintendent of Lancas- 
ter county a system of “ passing” studies 
was in vogue, and there were many teach- 
ers in the county who were no longer 
examined in all the required studies. 
Under these circumstances but one exami- 
nation was permitted each year. He had 
followed it for some time, but his views 
had radically changed. Instead of reject- 
ing from the class at noon those who failed 
in some branch during the morning, all of 
the class are now retained until evening, 
and if any one of them fails in a branch, 
and there seems a possibility that the failure 
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may have had other causes than ignorance, 
another opportunity is given such person. 
Applicants have sometimes failed in their 
strongest branches. A little sympathy and 
encouragement on the part of the superin- 
tendent will often be found to be all that 
is needed, and the applicant will pass the 
same branch in which he failed previously. 
No third trial is granted. 

Supt. Seltzer asked if Supt. Brecht’s own 
experience did not offer the strongest proof 
that examinations by a State Board, as sug- 
gested in the paper, would not be satis- 
factory? He went on to say that the first 
year he examined, he looked over the 
papers, hesitated over some, looked up 
past records, and found that applicants 
were doing poorly in their strongest 
branches. 

Supt. Putnam inquired as to the average 
size of Supt. Brecht’s classes. 

Supt. Brecht replied that in Lancaster 
County the examinations are classified. 
Primary teachers are given a two days’ ex- 
amination. Beginners (on application) are 
grouped in classes each containing seventeen 
or eighteen. Examinations are also held in 
different districts throughout the county. 
There are about twenty examinations in 
all. Beginners may enter these latter 
classes if they wish. 


Supt. Putnam said that the law requires 
the superintendent to certify to the ap- 
plicant’s knowledge, and asked Supt. Brecht 
what number of questions he gave to his 
classes. 

Supt. Brecht answered that he could not 
tell. Examinations were both oral and 


written. Even if the questions emanated 


from a State Board, part of the examination 1 


should be oral. 

Supt. Putnam inquired what percentage 
was the standard for passing. 

Supt. Brecht replied that he had no me- 
chanical basis. Even in spelling he would 
not count two per cent. for each word in 
alist of fifty, for words are not alike in 
difficulty. 

Supt. Putnam said that he required 
seventy-five per cent. in all branches. It is 
impossible to look over all of these papers 
on the day of examination.. Helpers are 
employed to grade these papers and they 
are filed away. A high standard must be 
maintained on account of the great lack of 
knowledge among applicants for certificates. 
If examinations are not written it is im- 
possible to definitely find out whether the 
applicants know the subjects. In Bradford 
county it is impossible to get enough 
teachers from local applicants; but after 
Mature deliberation it has been decided 
that it must be because they did not know 
the answers to the questions. If there is 
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an easier way of examining, the speaker 
said he would pay a good price to learn 
what it is. 

Dr. Schaeffer said that many letters have 
come to the Educational Commission in 
favor of closer supervision, but he had 
made up his mind uot to decide what was 
best until he had heard from everybody. 
He had heard unofficially of a county in this 
State in which the directors had voted a 
large salary to the superintendent in order 
that he could employ an assistant. The 
question before us is whether this shall be 
legalized, and if so, shall such an assistant 
be appointed or elected? Dr. Philips asks 
for suggestions along this line. 

Dr. Schaeffer further said: Dr. Higbee 
claimed that the County Superintendents 
of this State were on a par with the State 
superintendents of many other States. 
Acquaintance with most of the county 
superintendents of Pennsylvania and most 
of the State superintendents of the country 
has convinced me that the former are quite 
as able to make questions for teachers’ ex- 
aminations as the State superintendents in 
many States. A few days ago a letter from 
Iowa informed me that they are now hav- 
ing a tremendous fight because the State 
took from the county superintendents the 
right to examine teachers. From the small 
number of letters on this subject which the 
Commission has received, it looks as though 
the people of Pennsylvania are satisfied 
with the county superintendents’ examina- 
tions. 

Supt. Green inferred that the executive 
committee had prepared the programme for 
this meeting with reference to the Com- 
mission; therefore, he thought definite con- 
clusions should be reached, if possible. If 
the granting of certificates is taken away 
from the county superintendents, their au- 
thority in their districts will be limited 
thereby. The present system has been 
satisfactory, and it is hard to see how a 
State board would do better. That closer 
supervision is desirable is an accepted fact; 
but the questions are whether these super- 
visors shall be district officers or assistants 
of the county superintendent, whether they 
shall be appointed or elected, and how 
many such officers there shall be. Supt. 
Sweeney says that township supervision is 
successful in Elk county; and, if so, why 
not in other counties? If conditions are 
such as to make such a plan impracticable, 
why would assistant superintendents not be 
desirable? Could there not be a law passed 
that in every county of over a certain 
number of schools, the county superin- 
tendent should have an assistant for every 
One or two hundred schools? Appoint- 
ments should be left in the hands of the 
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county superintendent and the State De- 
partment. This would give county super- 
intendent and assistants greater prestige 
in their respective districts. 

Supt, Rupp asked what objection could be 
offered to the plan of consolidating the ex- 
aminations. 

Supt. Moore said that he had tried the 
plan of holding scattered examinations. 
The attempt was made to have certificates 
issued by June 1, but it was observed that 
most applicants wished to be examined 
early. Therefore, we went before the di- 
rectors’ convention and the plan of holding 
but one examination was unanimously en- 
dorsed. The examination lasts two days. 
Certificates are issued about ten days after- 
ward. 

Supt. Rupp: 
might upset the scheme. 
lerally sanctioned. 

Supt. Moore: When the examinations 
are advertised an offer to hold an additional 
examination in any aistrict requesting it is 
made. No requests have yet been received, 
and the uniformity secured is very de- 
sirable. 

Dr. Schaeffer remarked that the law 
could be readily amended so as to legalize 
the plan. 

Supt. Bevan inquired whether special ex- 
aminations are ever made. 

Supt. Moore replied that this was done at 
any time on the request of four members 
of a board who wished to employ the ap- 
plicant. 

Supt. Dell asked if Supt. Moore had any 
oral work in his examinations. 

Supt. Moore replied that there was no 
oral work but reading. 

Supt. Sweeney said that after fifteen 
years’ experience he believed the best re- 
sults would be attained by allowing two or 
more districts to conjointly engage a local 
supervisor, who should act under the orders 
of the county superintendent, to whom they 
should be responsible. 

Supt. Moore offered a resolution to the 
effect that it was the sense of this conven- 
tion that deputy superintendents should be 
appointed by the county superintendent. 
The resolution was later withdrawn, and 
the matter referred to the committee on 
resolutions. Fes 

Supt. Evans asked if the above resolu- 
tion meant that the State Department 
would have nothing to do with the matter. 

Supt. Taylor said that if the directors 
elected the assistant, probably the county 
superintendent’s strongest opponent would 
get the position. 

Supt. Moore thought that such a person 
would not accept the position and so no 
trouble would arise. 


One dissenting director 
It ought to be 
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Some one remarked that many county 
superintendents would be glad of a posi- 
tion as assistant at fifteen hundred dollars 
a year. 

Supt. Taylor said that in his county 
there were only sixty-six provisional certi- 
ficates in force. The normal graduates are 
making good and are being employed. 

Dr. Schaeffer said that a few years ago 
he had looked up the matter and found 
that nineteen-twentieths of the teachers in 
a given county had attended its normal 
school. 

Supt. Shelley: There is no normal school 
located in Bucks County, but only sixty 
out of about three hundred and sixty 
teachers held provisional certificates. Nor- 
mal graduates are encouraged to come to 
Bucks County and normal schools are 
recommended to teachers. 

Supt. Stine said that examinations are 
held early in the year in his county, for 
provisional and professional certificates 
first and for permanent certificates after- 
ward. This plan pleases the directors be- 
cause they are thus enabled early in the 
year to see how many schools they must 
provide for and so have a chance to get 
better teachers. By May 10 or 15 they 
know the number of available teachers in 
the county and can look around if neces- 
sary. 

Supt. Brecht: For many years the ex- 
aminations had been over in Lancaster 
County in.May. Many high school gradu- 
ates now apply for schools and are found 
well qualified. With all the pressure in 
favor of normal schools which exists in 
Lancaster County, there are still a number 
of provisional certificates, and there seems 
to be no decrease from year to year. 
Teachers’ certificates should have a State 
standing so that they would have a prestige 
which would secure a wage recognition, and 
thus secure the best talent to the profession. 
Any scheme which is adopted should com- 
bine the prestige of State certification with 
the maximum of local control. 

Supt. Putnam: In my county three hun- 
dred out of four hundred and fifty teachers 
were normal graduates, but in order to 
bring this about the boards must pay 
proper salaries. 

Supt. Taylor remarked that time is 
needed to bring about material changes. 
At one time it was practically impossible 
for him to have normal graduates em- 
ployed, so he resorted to the plan of having 
some bright children of leading citizens 
attend normal schools. On their gradua- 
tion they readily secured schools, and the 
prejudice against normal schools gradually 
gave way. 

Supt. Rapp could use more normal 
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graduates if he had them, but they are not 
to be secured. 

Supt. Seltzer mentioned a town in his 
county where seventy-four teachers are em- 
ployed, all but seven of whom are normal 
graduates. The lowest salary paid here is 
$55. In another district, employing seven- 
teen teachers the board will elect only 
teachers holding provisional certificates. 

Dr. T. B. Noss in an eloquent address 
said that the normal schools could do what 
Supt. Rupp desired, and that within five 
years. At a meeting held recently it de- 
veloped that each year 5,000 vacancies must 
be filled, whereas the normal schools gradu- 
ate but 1,000 persons a year. But there 
should not be 5,000 vacancies. Two thou- 
sand would be nearer right. The excess is 
caused by insufficient salaries. The speaker 
said that for years he has pleaded for help- 
ful uniformity in schools. At present a 
chaotic condition exists. Uniformity has 
its dangers, but no strong work in any line 
is possible without a central authority and 
unity of effort: “Helpful uniformity” is 
what is needed. What would an orchestra, 
a football team, a department store, or po- 
litical organization accomplish without cen- 
tralized authority? We are on the verge 
of better conditions. A commission has 
been appointed to suggest improvements. 
If the Legislature turns down the sugges- 
tions of the Commission, let them do so, but 
let school men take their places as leaders 
in educational matters and not allow lay- 
men to lead as in the past. The increased 
appropriations of years ago were not 
brought about by school men but politicians. 
This should not have been the case. We 
now have an .opportunity to do something. 
Let us not neglect it! 

_Dr. Noss wished that his hearers had had 
his experience. He had talked about our 
State system in Germany, and had nearly 
prevaricated when questioned as to the 
length of our school term. In Ontario the 
term consists of two hundred and twelve 
days. In Nova Scotia, two hundred days. 
In England every school is open two hun- 
dred days. In France all the schools have 
the same length of term, and teachers must 
have the same qualifications: as those of 
Paris, There is no democracy where there 
are distinctions such as we have. The 
cities have longer terms and better build- 
ings than the rural districts. The inferior 
schools in rural districts are one cause of 
the movement of the population to the 
cities. This is bad for both rural com- 
Munities and cities. There are men beg- 
ging for bread in Pittsburg to-day. It 
would be a blessing if these men were out 
on farms. 

Let us stand for things large and pro- 
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gressive. We Pennsylvanians cannot cross 
our State borders without entering States 
which have longer terms than we do. What 
Pennsylvania ought to be! With her 
mines, her farms, her mills, she ought to 
lead the world. North of Mason and Dix- 
on’s line hardly a State has so short a 
school term. 

We must get rid of the provisional cer- 
tificates. Supt. Schaeffer said ten years 
ago that no teacher ought to teach more 
than four years under a provisional certi- 
ficate. The time of such a certificate 
should be limited as has been suggested by 
Supt. Brecht and Supt. Taylor. 

If an evil genius had wished to poison 
the very source of our educational life, no 
better system than the present could have 
been invented. The schools should be con- 
trolled by the people organized as a State, 
not by boards composed of every Tom, Dick 
and Harry. The time will come when it 
will be thought criminal to surrender our 
children to the power of a local board with 
unlimited control over school matters. The 
school boards did not create the system, but 
the State did it in 1834. The improvements 
in the system have all come from the State. 
The State can no more disclaim the re- 
sponsibility for properly controlling the 
system than it can repudiate its debts. 
Uniformity and State control may have de- 
fects. Still let us go ahead, braving the 
dangers. No one in this body knows of a 
strong system anywhere which is based on 
a maximum of local authority. 

Supt. Sweeney asked if it would not be 
enough in the way of uniformity if the 
questions were prepared by the State De- 


. nartment, the papers graded as to time, and 


salaries graded as to certificates? 

Dr. Noss replied that he thought it would. 
Directors are only agents of the State who 
operate local affairs. Supt. Brecht’s plan 
is better than the New York system. 

Adjourned. 





TUESDAY EVENING. 


The evening session of the Department 
convened at 7:30 o’clock, at which time 
entertainment had been provided in music 
bv the boys’ glee club of the High School. 
This organization, under the leadership of 
Prof. E. G. Rose, deserves credit for un- 
usually good work, which was greeted with 
hearty applause. 

Supt. Samuel Hamilton, of Allegheny 
County, remarked that the county superin- 
tendents are the backbone of our system, 
and that the Commission ought to recom- 
mend that county superintendents be elect- 
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ed for six years, and receive not less than 
two thousand dollars a year. He then 
addressed the convention on 


SOME DESIRABLE FEATURES OF A NEW 
SCHOOL CODE. 

The leaders in the educational thought of 
the Commonwealth have long believed that 
the swaddling clothes made for the infant 
school system fifty years ago are not only 
out of style, but entirely too small for the 
sturdy youngster now wearing boots; and 
that the time has come when they should be 
exchanged for up-to-date garments that 
will not hamper the growth or the useful- 
ness of the sturdy lad so rapidly approach- 
ing young manhood. 

To this end the Governor, by authority 
of the Legislature, has appointed a com- 
mission to revise and codify the school laws 
of the State and suggest any additional 
legislation needed. This commission will 
report in 1909, and in the meantime, in 
answer to its call for suggestions, it be- 
hooves us as school men to forget occa- 
sionally the local problems that confront 
us, to think if possible in educational terms 
of a great commonwealth, and to project 
our thought as far as we can into the 
future, in order to ascertain what the edu- 
cational needs of the Keystone State will 


be in the years that are to come. 
The state is the people organized; the 
government is the machinery through which 


the people exercise control. We live in 
four states. The first is the national state, 
and this year the people organized as this 
state will select a president. The second 
state is the commonwealth, which selected 
some of the officers of its government last 
year. Then there is the county state, and 
also the local state; that is, the township or 
the town where we reside. 

The fundamental principle of the present 
school law of the Commonwealth gives to 
the local state, that is the town or town- 
ships, almost supreme power. This prin- 
ciple is the source of much good, but in 
districts without good educational senti- 
ment, it is also the basis of much evil. 

Examine the rickety old shacks in some 
districts called school buildings; observe 
the unsanitary conditions; notice that, the 
schools are open only seven months in the 
year; that the salary is only $40 per month; 
and that the State appropriation is used to 
reduce the tax rate to two mills, and you 
will conclude that this principle may be 
used to the detriment of the children. 

The fact is that under the present law 
the local state has too much power and the 
Commonwealth too little. And the tend- 
ency of school legislation for the last 
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twenty years has been to counteract this 
evil by giving to the Commonwealth the 
power to compel local districts to do thus 
and so. The length of term, the salary act, 
the compulsory school law, and a host of 
other acts that could be mentioned—all 
indicate that the tendency of legislation is 
to curtail local power and centralize educa- 
tional control more and more in the state 
we call the Commonwealth. 

Popular education is the deliberate effort 
of the State to make a better citizen, and 
our new school code should not permit local 
districts to thwart that great purpose sim- 
ply because the people are satisfied with 
any kind of a school. In short, the district 
must be given certain powers, but complete 
educational control should be centralized in 
the Commonwealth that the powers granted 
to local districts shall aid rather than retard 
the civic progress of the Commonwealth 
and of the nation. This is by far the most 
important principle to be embodied in the 
new code. 

1. Revenues.—The first subject I wish to 
consider is the revenues of the State, which 
in 1905 amounted to $24,269,119.72. Our 
purpose is simply to point out the main 
sources of this vast sum and the law 
through which each source makes its con- 
tribution. The justice or the injfistice of 
any one of these laws is a question for your 
judgment and that of the commission. 

The following table will show the main 
sources of this revenue and the amount 
received from each in 1905: Banks, State 
and National, $864,659.89; trust companies, 
$1,140,233.39; interest in State deposits, 
$274,156.64; foreign insurance companies, 
$1,187,424.68; corporations and associa- 
tions, not financial, such as steam and 
passenger railroads, coal and coke com- 
panies and other similar companies, $11,- 
685,064.59; tax on personal property col- 
lected through counties, $3,446,906.04; col- 
lateral inheritance tax, $1,677,185.48; mer- 
cantile tax, $940,567.86, and wholesale and 
retail liquor (including brewers’, bottlers’ 
and distillers’) licenses, $1,702,305.83. 

The most important spout that empties 
into the State treasury is the one that leads 
from the group of corporations that is gen- 
erally termed the Public Service Corpora- 
tions. This group includes six prominent 
kinds of corporations that contribute annu- 
ally about one-third of the entire revenue 
of the State. These corporations are all 
taxed under the same general principle, 
which requires them to pay five mills on 
their capital stock, four mills on any loans, 
and eight mills on their gross receipts. 

(a) The amount received from each 0 
these six classes in 1905 was as follows: 
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Gas companies,. natural and artificial, 
$427,853.37; electric light, heat and power 
companies, $200,109.06; steam — railroad 
companies, $5,202,437.18; street railroad 
companies, $1,767,827.18; telephone and 
telegraph companies, $321,937.31, and water 
companies, $261,571.88. 

These public service corporations have 
rights that ought to be respected, and 
duties that ought to be performed. So also 
have the people. And it is extremely 
doubtful if the right of each will be fully 
respected and the duties of each fully per- 
formed until Pennsylvania has a Public 
Service Commission legally empowered to 
prohibit the watering of stock by such cor- 
porations, and to restrain them from fixing 
rates for service that will extort from the 
people more than a fair profit, say fifteen 
per cent. annually, on their actual invest- 
ment. 

But has the State power to exercise such 
control? It seems to have the right to say 
to one corporation: “ You must not charge 
more than six per cent. for money, even if 
the borrower is willing to pay twenty.” 
Why, then, has it not the right to say to 
another: “ You must not extort from the 
people more than fifteen per cent. on the 
actual cash investment, even if the people 
are willing to pay forty?” 

(b) Manufacturing companies (exclu- 
sively such) are exempt from State tax, 
but pay 5 mills tax on their capital stock 
otherwise invested; and 4 mills on loans. 
In 1905 these companies paid $902,438.99. 
The holder of stock in a manufacturing 
company chartered outside the State pays 
4 mills on his stock. But stock in a com- 
pany organized under the laws of Pennsyl- 
vania for the exclusive purpose of manu- 
facturing, whether held by an individual or 
a corporation, is exempt from State tax. 
Thus while the State derives a revenue 
from stock held in foreign manufactories, 
it receives nothing from stock held in 
purely manufacturing companies, organized 
under its own laws. 

_ Corporations organized for manufactur- 
Ing purposes are exempt from State tax on 
their capital stock so used mainly for two 
Teasons: (1) Because they furnish employ- 
ment to labor. (2) Because they help to 
develop the business and the industrial life 
of the State. These reasons are potent 
and should have great consideration. But 
avery large part of the capital employed 
in the manufactories chartered in our State 
'S Owned by Wall Street and by stock- 
holders living elsewhere beyond our bor- 
ders. Their mills are located as they are, 
Not to give employment to labor, or build 
up the industrial life of our State, but 
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simply because they can earn larger divi- 
dends than they could elsewhere. These 
plants are a benefit to us only because our 
locations and raw material are a benefit to 
their owners, and in most cases they are 
enjoying liberal legislation and earning 
good dividends. And, it scarcely seems 
fair that the State should derive no revenue 
from the stock of manufacturing companies 
organized under our own laws, when it 
taxes the stock of foreign companies held 
in this State to the extent of 4 mills. 

(c) Every individual pays 4 mills State 
tax on all money out at interest. 

(d) Banks pay 4 mills State tax on the 
book value of their capital stock, or 10 
mills on the par value of their capital stock. 
This option allows strong banks with a 
small capital stock and large amounts in 
surplus and undivided profits, to evade 
State tax on money actually owned and 
loaned. For example, here is a bank with 
$100,000 capital stock and $750,000, includ- 
ing stock, surplus and undivided profits. 
By the first option its State tax is $3,000; 
by the second $1,000. And yet if this sur- 
plus were divided among the stockholders 
who own it and put out at interest by them, 


.it would at once become subject to 4 mills 
State tax. 


(e) Trust companies have enlarged pow- 
ers when compared to banks and pay 5 
mills on the book value of their stock, 
ascertained by dividing the sum of the cap- 
ital stock, surplus and undivided profits by 
the number of shares. The option allowed 
to banks is not extended to trust companies. 


.Trust companies and banks are among our 


most important and necessary institutions. 
They ought not to be burdened with exces- 
sive taxation, and we do not think they are 
so burdened; their growth during the past 
ten years, their surplus and undivided 
profits all point to the conclusion that the 
State has been most liberal to them in its 
legislation. 

(f) It is difficult to understand why the 
merchants of the Commonwealth should . 
pay in mercantile tax annually almast a 
million of dollars. It is scarcely fair to 
fine our neighbors, who as merchants sup- 
ply our needs and in a small way give 
employment to labor, when we are so kind 
to other classes of taxpayers. 

(g) In retail liquor licenses part of the 
fee goes to the municipality, part to the 
county and part to the State and all of 
wholesale licenses to the State. The reve- 
nue to the State from this source in 1905 
was $1,702,305.83. This seems like a large 
sum, but it is rather a small return for the 
privileges granted, for the capital invested, 
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and for the vast volume of business trans- 
acted. 

(h) Foreign insurance companies, for 
the privilege of operating in this State, 
pay 2 per cent. on their gross premiums. 
The revenue from this source in 1905 was 
$1,187,000. 

It will be seen from the above that the 
sources from which our State revenue is 
mainly derived are our most thrifty and 
prosperous business institutions. They are 
largely the money makers of our corporate 
interests, and an equitable law by which the 
school revenues from these sources could 
be greatly increased when necessary would 
work neither hardship nor injustice upon 
them. 

At present our State is most liberal in its 
appropriations for educational purposes. 
This year it will give about one-fourth of 
the total amount spent upon our school 
system. Last year the State raised vy 
local taxation about $25,000,000 for our 
schools. It should continue to raise this 
amount. But the time will come when the 
appropriation should be one-half this sum; 
then three-fourths of it; and before fifty 
years have passed the State may be able to 
give the districts a dollar for every dollar 
raised by local taxation, amounting in 


the total to an annual appropriation of 
$25,000,000. 

It is unwise to have a State treasury 
carrying constantly a large surplus, but it 
is most wise to have revenue laws that are 
just, fair and adequate to the needs of the 


Commonwealth. To this end the revenue 
laws of the State should be re-written with 
a threefold purpose: (1) That they shall 
produce a sufficient amount of revenue for 
the needs of the State. (2) That they 
shall be fair, honest and equitable to all 
classes of taxpayers. (3) That the appro- 
priation for education in every district shall 
in some way be proportioned to the sum 
raised by local taxation, so that no district 
shall be able to use said appropriation to 
reduce its local tax beyond a reasonable 
limit. 

2.- Local Taxation.—lIt is difficult to get 
a true and equitable estimate of the value 
of real estate for local taxation by the plan 
of assessment now in use. This is espe- 
cially true with reference to steel and iron 
mills, furnaces, foundries, factories, shops, 
glass plants, coke plants, manufacturing 
plants, large business blocks, and sky- 
scrapers; the value of such properties can 
only be estimated by an expert. 

. Then, there is danger under our present 
plan of assessment that large property 
owners and corporate interest may try to 
elect, own, or intimidate assessors and 
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thereby evade the payment of an equitable 
part of the local tax. 

(a) To avoid this, each property holder 
should swear to the value of his real estate, 
as he now swears to the money he has in- 
vested in mortgages, stocks, etc. The di- 
rectors of all corporate interests should be 
required to itemize the different machines, 
engines, boilers, pumps, etc., found in their 
mills, foundries, furnaces, factories, shops, 
plants, etc.; and swear to the value of each 
item. A certain per cent. of the value thus 
ascertained, would make a more equitable 
basis for taxation and for the collection of 
county tax from many townships and towns 
than the value of property as now assessed. 
The small property holder often asserts 
that, while he pays tax on from sixty to 
eighty per cent. of the actual value of his 
property, the manufacturing plants in the 
same neighborhood are assessed at not more 
than twenty or twenty-five per cent. of 
their value. Such assertions may, or may 
not be fact, and the oath of the owner of 
property, corporate or otherwise, would 
give a better basis of the fact than the plan 
now used. 

(b) The rule by which urban and sub- 
urban land, laid off in lots, is assessed as 
“farm land” should be abolished. There 
are thousands of acres in cities and towns, 
laid off in lots, often surrounded by paved 
streets with sewers and other public im- 
provements, that are assessed as “ farm 
land” at from $400 to $900 per acre, when 
it could not be bought for $5,000 per acre. 

(c) The local real estate of gas com- 
panies, natural and artificial, electric light, 
heat and power companies, street railway 
companies, telephone, telegraph and water 
companies is now exempt from local taxa- 
tion by judicial decisions. Two reasons 
are ordinarily assigned for exempting such 
real estate from local taxation: (1) Be 
cause the property is necessary for carry- 
ing on a business of semi-public character 
for which the corporation pays a State tax 
on its income therefrom. (2) Because 
such real estate was purchased with part 
of this capital stock or with profits accru- 
ing from the business and therefore to tax 
it would be requiring these corporations to 
pay tax twice on such properties. But 
trust companies pay a state tax on theif 
capital stock and a local tax on their build 
ings in which they transact their business, 
even when such real estate is purchased 
by undivided profits upon which a State 
tax is paid. Here are two parallel cases, 
and yet the trust company is taxed twice, 
and the above-named corporations once. 
To equalize matters this local tax should 
be abandoned in one instance or require 
in the other. 
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(d) The local real estate of steam rail- 
way companies used for railway purposes 
is exempt from local taxation, except in 
Pittsburg and Philadelphia. Within a year 
a railroad company bought $500,000 worth 
of property in a certain town, Is there 
any good reason why that property is ex- 
empt from local taxation simply because it 
is not located in Philadelphia or Pittsburg? 
The real estate of all corporations should 
be taxed under some equitable law that will 
not make fish of one and flesh of another. 

In a word, the whole system of local 
taxation is crude, inequitable, and unbusi- 
ness-like. It calls loudly for a revision 
that will insert into it the principle of 
equality to all property holders: that will 
distribute equitably over many townships 
and municipalities the county tax; that will 
require corporate interests to pay their 
legitimate share of local tax; and that will 
remove the favors now enjoyed by real 
estate speculators by which their town or 
city lots now assessed as “ farm land,” bear 
practically only a small part of their legiti- 
mate share of the public burden. 

3. Normal Schools—Normal schools 
should become the property of the State 
by actual appraisement and purchase of 
their capital stock. They should be trans- 
formed gradually, say by 1915, into strictly 
State Normal Training Schools, with a 
two-years’ course of actual professional 
work. This change may be brought about 
by prohibiting them after said date from 
doing academic work, and by requiring all 
students for admission to come from a high 
school where they have completed an ap- 
proved Normal Preparatory Course of at 
least three years, or with its equivalent ob- 
tained in some private school or college. 

To secure a final diploma each graduate 
should be required to teach five years in 
the schools. Since the capacity of the nor- 
mal schools is now almost 10,000 students, 
this would give to the State annually about 
5,000 trained teachers, and in a short time 
a large body of professional teachers. 

Such a change would greatly increase 
the efficiency of the normal graduate; it 
would double, or perhaps quadruple the 
output of trained teachers from the normal 
school with little additional cost; it would 
give to the rural communities and smaller 
towns whence come so many of our teach- 
ers, a most substantial high school system; 
it would do more to make teaching a pro- 
fession than any change made in the school 
system in fifty years. 

4. Rural Schools—A good system of 
tural schools for the Commonwealth is the 
Most important matter the Commission has 
to consider; and, in a measure at least, 
could be secured by the following plan: 
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(a@) Supervision—The rural school 
should have a supervisor trained in some 
Teachers’ College or some similar institu- 
tion for the special work of supervision. 
In order to get supervision that really 
supervises, such training is necessary. His 
salary possibly should be paid in part out 
of the State appropriation as county super- 
intendents are now paid. This would re- 
quire possibly $175,000. His district of 
supervision should include from 40 to 60 
schools. The judges of the court in con- 
junction with the county superintendent 
should divide the counties into supervisory 
districts for this purpose. Such districts 
might be strictly rural, or each might in- 
clude some central town. The boundary 
lines of these districts should be subject to 
revision every nine years, and the directors 
therein should be empowered to elect a 
supervisor for an optional period of from 
one to three years. 

(b) High Schools—Each supervisory 
district with from 40 to 60 teachers should 
contain one high school, that would main- 
tain at least two distinct courses: 

(1) A teachers’ preparatory course with 
three years’ work intended to prepare pupils 
for admission to the Normal Schools. This 
course should include, for all who are to 
teach, brief suggestions and outlines show- 
ing how to organize a rural school and how 
to teach reading, writing, language, and 
number in the primary grades. Since this 
course would include American literature, 
American history, American civics, Amer- 
ican geography as well as physiology and 
arithmetic, it should be the course pursued 
by all pupils who make the high school a 
finishing school, and a preparation for 
citizenship. 

(2) The high school should maintain 
also a college preparatory. course, for all 
who want it. If the high school is rural, 
it should give a course including the ele- 
ments of agriculture and forestry, and 
where there is a demand for it, high schools 
should maintain a business course. 

All high school teachers should be grad- 
uates of reputable colleges, or normal 
schools, and after 1915, no teacher should 
be employed in any high school, who has 
not, in addition to his college work, taken 
a course in some reguarly organized school 
of pedagogy or completed a course in peda- 
gogy suggested by the State. 

(c) Local Institutes—The supervisor 
should be required to hold at least three 
local institutes annually in different parts 
of his district for the benefit of the teach- 
ers and patrons in the communities in 
which they are held, and for the purpose of 
creating and fostering public educational 
opinion. 
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(d) Teachers—The rural school should 
have a trained teacher, who should be 
elected, if possible, for a period of three 
years, in order to fix responsibility of the 
work in the rural school on some individual. 

The worst evil incident to rural school 
work to-day is the annual rotation of teach- 
ers which makes it impossible to fix the 
responsibility for the work on anybody. 
It will be a difficult matter to work out a 
plan by which the rural teacher may be 
elected for a period of three years, for he 
will always be looking toward the longer 
terms and the better salaries in the city. 
A minimum term of 8 or 9 months, and a 
higher salary would contribute greatly in 
this end. The fact remains, however, that 
a good teacher will always command a bet- 
ter salary than a poor one, and such a 
condition should and always will prevail. 
But the difference in salary between a good 
teacher in a town school and a similar 
teacher in a rural school, should be, if 
possible, simply the difference in the cost 
of living in the two places. Uniform sal- 
aries in the State plus the living expenses 
in the district where the teacher must re- 
side would help soive the problem, but this 
seems impossible. 

(e) Certificates—There should be but 
two kinds of certificates granted to teach- 


ers: (1) A Normal Training School certifi- 
cate issued to graduates of said school. 
(2) A non-renewable provisional certificate 
good for three years issued upon examina- 
tion by the county superintendent to all 
who have completed in a high school the 
three years’ normal preparatory course sug- 


gested above. The State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction should be given power 
to discontinue by counties the issuance of 
this second kind of certificate at any time 
when in his judgment the supply of Normal 
Training School graduates is sufficient to 
fill the schools of said county. 

The county superintendent should be 
given a list of colleges whose diplomas are 
exchangeable for a non-renewable three- 
year provisional certificate and be author- 
ized to issue such certificate upon the pres- 
entation of said diploma; but no provisional 
certificate should licence any holder of the 
same to act in the capacity of a supervisor 
or principal. A special course in pedagogy 
should be outlined by the State for college 
graduates, to be given under the direction, 
and by the Normal Schools, and after com- 
pleting such course, and teaching success* 
fully for three years, the applicant should 
receive a regular normal diploma. 

A registration in the office of the county 
superintendent of all certificates not issued 
by him should be required before the teach- 
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er holding the same is permitted to teach 
in the county under his supervision. 

5. Course of Study—The State should 
prepare a course of study for the public 
school and all the courses required for high 
schools with liberal provision for electives, 
This is one of the vital needs; it would 
sound the death knell of fake courses. The 
course for the public school should divide 
the subject-matter to be taught into either 
eight or nine years. 

(a) If the course is eight years it should 
designate definitely what topics in each 
branch are to be eliminated, and when these 
topics, if presented at all, are to be taught 
in the high school. 

(b) If the course is nine years, it should 
include a plan of alternation by which all 
who can, may reach the high school in 
eight years without omitting the study of 
any important topics in the course. 

The subject-matter in the course is of 
such extent at present that only the very 
brilliant child in the very best school can 
complete it in eight years, and get from it 
the contribution toward citizenship it is in- 
tended to make. When a team is over- 
loaded it is useless to urge and cruel to 
whip. The sane thing to do is to lighten 
the load, or add another horse to the team. 
The course is so overloaded that it is a 
question of elimination of certain topics, 
or the extension of the time to nine years. 
We have been trying in certain localities 
to eliminate topics for years, but have not 
been very successful. One teacher elimi- 
nates cube root and compound proportion; 
another teaches these topics. Such elimi- 
nation is hap-hazard and of doubtful legal- 
ity; the state authorizes the teaching of 
arithmetic; these topics are part of the 
subject and no authority save that of the 
state has power to eliminate them. At 
present we are lashing the faithful, but 
over-loaded team. The sane thing for the 
State to do is to decide the matter by 
making either an eight- or a nine-year 
course. Let it give unity and legality to 
elimination or extend the term of the course 
to nine years. We are wise enough to 
know that horses nine years old cannot 
be raised in eight years, and yet we are 
trying in many places to produce nine 
years’ educational growth in eight: years. 
Either elimination of certain topics, or 4 
nine years’ course would help to turn edu- 
cational cram into educational growth; to 
give the pupils a mastery of a few things 
rather than a smattering of many things; 
to dispel the discouragement that drives 
many out of school because they realize 
that they cannot carry the load that the 
eight years’ course puts upon them; to give 


to the pupil the joy that comes from dis 
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covery, and the moral strength that comes 
from mastery; and to assimilate some of 
the vital facts that form the basis of 
American Citizenship. 

(c) By alternation, we mean a course of 
study with the subject-matter so arranged in 
nine years that the brilliant pupil could 
reach the high school in eight years without 
omitting the study of any important topics. 
For instance, if the fifth year’s work in 
arithmetic included an easy treatment of 
Fractions, Decimals, and Denominate num- 
bers, and the sixth year a more extended 
treatment of the same topics with new 
subject-matter, all strong pupils in arith- 
metic could omit either the fifth or the 
sixth year without omitting the study of 
any topics. The subject-matter of all stu- 
dents could be arranged for nine years in 
like manner. 

(d) This course of study should be 
printed with suggestions for putting it into 
operation, in every monthly report book 
sent out by the State. And every eleventh 
page of said report book, should be pre- 
pared for a final term report in which the 
teacher would summarize the work of the. 
year by classes for the benefit of his suc- 
cessor. 

There are other changes that should be 
made, but time will not permit their dis- 
cussion here. As we respect the past for 
what it was, what it did, and what it in- 
spired, so we respect our school laws for 
what the State was able to accomplish 
educationally through them. But the time 
is ripe for a new and better code; it is 
high time in the thought of Holmes for our 
State school system to “leave its out- 
grown shell” by “ Time’s unresting sea” 
and to move into a larger and better 
temple. 

To this commission is entrusted the 
power of drawing the plans and specifica- 
tions of this new code; but to the State, 
that is, the people organized, is reserved the 
tight to accept it. If the plans for the 
code are too elaborate the people may re- 
ject them; if they are inadequate the people 
may amend them. Our whole duty now is 
to aid this Commission in suggesting a 
strong, sane, practical code, with power 
centralized; a code that will offer ample 
Opportunity for the growth of our school 
system along all essential intellectual, in- 
dustrial and moral lines during the next 
fifty years, and that will not need patch- 
ing by every legislature that meets. The 
Past is gone; the present is but a moment; 
and our whole purpose should be to discern 
the educational needs of the future and to 
suggest a sensible school code through 
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AN EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


was the subject of the following address 
by Thomas F. Hunt, Dean and Director 
Agricultural and Experimental Station, 
State College: 

In order that [ may reach the conclusion 
of this paper in the fifteen minutes allotted 
to me, I shall state it in the first sentence, 
namely, the State has a responsibility for 
the intellectual development of boys and 
girls between the age of fourteen and the 
age of citizenship, and any educational sys- 
tem that does not recognize such respon- 
sibility is defective. The first considera- 
tion in connection with the educational 
training of boys and girls is not the subject 
or subjects taught. The most important 
consideration is a public school system by 
which every boy and évery girl shall re- 
ceive continuous educational development 
until they become citizens. This educa- 
tional policy should recognize that many 
boys and some girls between the ages of 
fourteen and twenty-one must earn a liv- 
ing in part or in whole. Our educational 
policy should be so adjusted that these 
youth who are so fortunate as to be com- 
pelled to know the value of a dollar may 
earn that dollar and be trained at the same 
time to give the best possible return for 
the dollar earned. 

The public school system should recog- 
nize the home as a unit and that the home 
life in all its aspects is the most important 
factor in human development. It must, 
therefore, consider at what age a boy ora 
girl may safely break home ties. If, as I 
believe, every boy and girl between the ages 
of fourteen and eighteen should sleep at 
home, not merely from motives of economy 
but because the boys and girls need their 
parents, and, what is perhaps equally im- 
portant, the parents need their children, 
then our secondary schools should be 
arranged, as far as possible, so that every 
boy and girl in the State can attend one 
and sleep at home. The State has the same 
responsibility for the boy and girl living in 
a home on the most remote back road as . 
it has for the boy or girl living in a densely 
populated city. 

While the most important consideration 
is not the subject or subjects taught it is 
of the highest importance to the industrial 
development of the State and Nation that 
between the ages of fourteen and twenty- 
one boys be trained to make the most out 
of the occupations which they are to fol- 
low. All history of education shows that 
vocational training is of the utmost im- 
portance to the successful pursuit of an 
occupation. Our most influential citizens 
are those who have been trained for the 





which they may be supplied. 





pursuit which they are to follow, as, for 
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example, ministers, physicians, lawyers and 
teachers. Careful consideration of the de- 
velopment of our educational system will 
show that the farther we have departed 
from that training of boys and girls after 
they have reached the age of fourteen 
which fits them to follow successfully some 
occupation the least effective it has been. 
It was Ruskin, I believe, who has said, that 
art for art’s sake is mud. 

Our high schools at present, for the most 
part, prepare boys for college and girls 
t. teach school. For these purposes they 
are fairly effective instruments. If all 
boys, or even most of them, were going to 
college where they would subsequently get 
a vocational training, and if all girls or 
even most of them were going to make 
teaching their life-work then the present 
high school curriculum would not be open 
to serious criticism. No educational system 
should overlook the fact that many boys 
and girls go to college and will continue 
to go in increasing numbers, and many 
girls and some boys will teach school. No 
less, but more, if possible, should be done 
for this class of future citizens which in 
influence and power is one of the most im- 
portant in the nation. The time has come, 
however, when we must recognize that if 
this nation is to hold its place among the 
civilized and industrial nations of the 
world that our educational system must be 
more comprehensive than it is at the present 
time. The large majority of boys and girls 
neither go to college or teach school and are 
unnecessarily ineffective—permit me to re- 
peat—unnecessarily ineffective in the oc- 
cupations which they follow from the lack 
of proper training. Our educational sys- 
tem has always recognized the importance 
of vocational training but only for certain 
occupations.. We can best understand why 
this is so by considering briefly a few steps 
in our educational system. Birdseye, in his 
recent book on “Industrial Training in 
Colleges” states that the first college in 
America, and all the early colleges subse- 
quently established were created without 
any idea of culture but solely and ex- 
clusively for the training of ministers. In 
other words, for the training of men for a 
vocation considered the most important in 
the colony. Harvard College was, he says, 
of clergymen, for clergymen, and by clergy- 
men. Many of the early clergymen prac- 
ticed medicine. It was natural, therefore, 
that they should be given some medical 
education and that later when the various 
communities of the colonies were able to 
support both a clergyman and a physician 
that these colleges should train both. The 
Boston minister who is just now attracting 
such widespread attention on account of 





his medical advice is not historically un- 
usual. Both because of the education 
which they received and because of their 
calling, these exceptionally educated men 
occupied a class quite apart from the rest 
of the people of the colony. It is in- 
teresting to note that while our forefathers 
came here for religious and political liberty 
and while in 1776 it was declared by states- 
men or, as we would call them while they 
are in the flesh, politicians, “ all people were 
created equal, etc.,” that the customs of 
the early colleges were influenced by, in- 
deed were patterned after, the most aristo- 
cratic traditions of the most conservative 
universities of England. The fagging sys- 
tem, in which the freshman was compelled 
by the college authorities to recognize the 
superiority of every upper classman and 
to attend to their individual wants in the 
most servile manner, was introduced from 
English universities. Instead of posting 
the list of students alphabetically as is the 
custom everywhere to-day the students were 
listed in accordance with the supposed 
social standing of their parents at the time 
the students entered college. Next to ex- 
pulsion from college the most serious form 
of punishment was to degrade a man by 
lowering his position on the printed list. 
It will thus be seen that the educational 
system was essentially aristocratic and for 
the few favored ones instead of being 
democratic and for the masses. 

Another fact of importance is that in 
these early colleges students entered as 
early as fourteen years and were expected 
to enter upon the serious duties of life at 
eighteen years of age. It is a matter of 
considerable educational as well as eco- 
nomic importance that the age of the un- 
employed has been materially raised even 
during the past generation. 

The germ of the present public school 
system was established when the Congress 
of the Confederation on July 13, 1787, 
decreed that “Religion, Morality and 
Knowledge being necessary to good govern- 
ment and the happiness of mankind schools 
and the means of education shall be for- 
ever encouraged.” This Congress set aside 
in the then new Northwest Territory a part 
of the public land for the support of the 
public school system. To be sure the free 
public school system, as we know to-day, 
was not established completely until many 
years later. New York State, as late as 
1865, collected school tithes for fear of 
pauperizing the inhabitants, but out of this 
beneficient act has grown the free public 
school system by which we not only recog- 
nize the right to tax people for school put 
poses as we do for public highways, but 
we also recognize the right to compel chil- 
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dren to attend school. By this act the 
importance of educating the masses has be- 
come slowly established. 

The next important step toward an 
organized system of public education was 
the passage of the Morrill Act of 1862, 
establishing colleges to teach branches of 
learning in order to permote the liberal and 
practical education of the industrial classes 
in the several pursuits and professions in 
life. There are two things essential to 
notice in this act: first, it established col- 
leges, not high schools or academies; and 
second, the purpose was to train for the 
several pursuits and professions in life. 
After fifty years of effort, Ezra Cornell’s 
dictum that he would establish a university 
where any person could study any subject 
has become the almost universal policy of 
our State colleges and universities, and few 
students indeed go to college to-day with- 
out a definite purpose of preparing for some 
pursuit or occupation in life. Some effort 
has been made here and there to establish 
vocational studies in secondary schools. 
In our larger cities manual training schools 
have been established, although the indus- 
trial value of the manywal training is often 
apologized for and its cultural value em- 
phasized. That manual training has a high 
cultural value cannot be denied by any one 
who has given the least thought to the 
philosophy of education, but it is difficult 
to understand why its utilitarian value 
should be deprecated when we find no ob- 
jection to teaching physiology to students 
of medicine and Blackstone to students of 
law or logic and ethics to students of the 
ministry. A number of special secondary 
schools for the teaching of agriculture 
have been established in different parts of 
the United States, notably in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and New York. Some of these 
have been in existence several years and 
their success in some instances, at least, is 
no longer in doubt. The general momen- 
tum toward vocational training in high 
schools or, to put it in other words, voca- 
tional training boys and girls between the 
ages of fourteen and eighteen, has ex- 
pressed itself in the introduction in Cor.- 
gress of a bill known as the Davis Bill to 
provide an annual appropriation for in- 
dustrial education in agricultural high 
schools and in city high schools and for 
branch agricultural experiment stations. 
This bill provides for an appropriation to 
each State and Territory for the main- 
tenance of instruction in agriculture and 
home economies in agricultural high schools 
of secondary grade and instruction in 
mechanic arts and home ‘economics in city 
high schools of secondary grade, a sum of 
money equal to ten cents per capita of the 
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population of each State and Territory. 
The bill further provides that the funds 
thus appropriated shall be used only for in- 
struction in agriculture, mechanic arts and 
home economies, and that all States and 
Territories and all schools accepting these 
funds shall provide other funds with which 
to pay the cost of providing the necessary 
lands and buildings and of instruction in 
all general studies required to make well- 
rounded high school courses of study. It 
will be seen that if the State of Pennsyl- 
vania has a population of 6,000,000 that 
this means a Federal appropriation of 
$600,000,000 annually for secondary educa- 
tion in agriculture, mechanic arts and home 
economics. It is rather significant that this 
bill has the cordial support of President 
Roosevelt. Last October at Keokuk, Iowa, 
the President made a speech in which, he 
discussed this movement in some detail. 
He said that the Morrill Act of 1862 had 
industrialized the colleges and universities 
of the country but that, as is well known, 
only a small percentage of those who enter 
the public school ever go beyond the high 
school, and that the time had come when 
this industrial education which, during the 
last half a century, has won its place in 


the colleges and universities should be 


brought down to the high school and thus 
made available to a larger proportion of our 
people and second, he said if the States 
were not able to do it then the Federal 
government should step in and help to do 
it. 

In an address at the fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of the Michigan Agricultural 
College, President Roosevelt said: “No 
one can look at the peoples of mankind as 
they stand at present without realizing that 
industrial training is one of the most potent 
factors in national development. By the 
tariff and by our emigration laws we can 
protect ourselves against the competition 
of pauper labor here at home, but when we 
contend for the markets of the world we 
can get no protection. We shall then find 
that our most formidable competitors are 
the nations in which there is the most 
highly developed business ability, the most 
highly developed industrial skill, and these 
are the qualities which we must ourselves 
develop.” 

In the Atlantic Monthly” for January, 
Professor Paul H. Hanus, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, says: “ There is a specious com- 
placency which stands in the way of the 
proper development of our industry and 
commerce. This was clearly exemplified at 
the exposition in St. Louis. It is well 
known that the Germans who visited that 
exposition went away much impressed by 
the magnitude of American industrial and 
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commercial enterprises, and the enormous 
wealth which resulted therefrom. But 
they told their fellows on their return to 
the Fatherland that they had nothing to 
fear from the American people so long as 
our complacency prevented us from seeing 
that it was only. the abundance of raw 
material and the extraordinary ingenuity 
displayed in our industrial and commercial 
combinations which led to our success. As 
a nation we had yet scarcely begun to 
realize the importance of quality in our 
output, and of the trained workman in mak- 
ing the most of our resources; and until we 
did, it was not likely that a nation like 
Germany which emphasizes such training 
and the quality of its output had anything” 


to fear from the competition of the United 


States. 

“Germany is the classical example of 
a nation that has not neglected the develop- 
ment of all its resources, men included. 
For example, in one city—Munich—there 
are forty different kinds of industrial con- 
tinuation schools—schools for chimney- 
sweeps, coachmen, hotel and restaurant 
waiters, jewelers, shoemakers, carpenters, 
machinists, blacksmiths, tinsmiths, printers 
and bookbinders, and the rest. The name 
continuation school—Fortbildungsschule—is 
chosen advisedly, for every youth who 
graduates only from an elementary school 
is obliged by law to continue his education 
in some continuation school during the 
period of his apprenticeship to his trade; 
and each youth finds a continuation school 
appropriate to his calling. Employers are 
by law required to give their employees the 
time to attend these schools—from six to 
twelve hours a week, depending on the 
trade, for from three to five years. These 
continuation schools are not evening 
schools; because it is well known that boys 
fourteen to fifteen years of age, after a 
hard day’s works in a shop or factory or on 
a building are unable to profit by evening 
instruction to the extent to which they could 
profit by the same instruction if it were 
given in the daytime.” 

In closing, I wish to say a word about 
the place of agricultural training in the 
system of secondary education. There are 
in Pennsylvania to-day about 50,000 boys 
between the ages of fourteen and twenty- 
one who will some day become farmers. 
The only college in the State that is giving 
instruction in agriculture has about 200 
agricultural students. Seven thousand men 
will go to farming in Pennsylvania this 
year who never farmed independently be- 
fore. Not to exceed five men in agricul- 
ture will graduate from college in this 
State this year. It is evident that some- 
thing more is needed if we are to develop 
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the most enduring natural resource of the 
State—the soil. There are over three hun- 
dred township high schools. Most of these 
have only a two years’ course, that is, most 
of them do not carry the pupil beyond the 
age of sixteen. At this age he is sent 
adrift without any knowledge of the oc- 
cupation that he is to follow and will soon 
forget much of that little knowledge except 
reading, writing and arithmetic, which he 
has already acquired. If it is not prac- 
ticable to continue the training of these 
young men up to the age of eighteen, that 
is, until college age, in all these high 
schools, then some of them suitably located 
should be selected and to these schools two 
additional years should be added. Into 
these two additional years agricultural 
training should be introduced for the boys 
and home economics for the girls. As be 
fore stated our school system should recog- 
nize that many boys on farms as well as 
elsewhere must work after the age of six- 
teen. That fact does not decrease but 
rather increases our responsibility concern- 
ing their education. It is a significant fact 
that there are several thousand boys in the 
United States at the present moment tak- 
ing an eight to twelve weeks’ course in 
agriculture. The township high school 
should arrange a curriculum for. students 
who must work at least part of the year. 
Suppose the last two years of the present 
curriculum of a four-year high school was 
arranged to be taken in four years of four 
months each, from December Ist to April 
Ist, instead of two years of eight months 
each, thus allowing the student to complete 
the course at twenty instead of at eighteen. 
The purpose of this paper is not, however, 
to discuss details but a point of view. It 
is my judgment that the high school to-day 
is less effective in meeting the real needs of 
its pupils than any other part of our school 
system. I close, therefore, as I began, with 
the statement that the state has some re- 
sponsibility for boys and girls between the 
ages of fourteen and twenty-one, and that 
while the subjects taught are not of the 
first importance, yet boys and girls between 
the ages named should have vocational 
training. From the very beginning in this 
country that training which has looked 
directly to the preparing of boys and girls 
for the various pursuits and professions of 
life has been the most effective in that it 
has produced the most successful as well 
as the most useful and influential citizens. 
Dr. Schaeffer read a letter from Dr. 
Philips, of the Educational Commission, 
asking for suggestions along certain lines, 
which were mentioned. The letter was 
referred to the committee on resolutions. 
Supt. Smith objected to the remark that 
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the rural schools of to-day are not as good 
as they were twenty years ago. He said 
that this was not true in his county. 

A number of other superintendents con- 
curred in this opinion. 

Adjourned. 





WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


5 her Department joined with the High 
School in devotional exercises at 9 
o'clock, after which the regular programme 
was taken up and Supt. G. B. Milnor read 
the following paper on 


A STATE COURSE OF STUDY. 


During the discussion of this subject at 
the County Superintendents’ Convention 
last year it developed that the views of 
superintendents differed widely as to what 
ground should be covered in a State course 
of study. Some thought a State course 
should be a mere outline of the branches 
to be taught while others believed that it 
should be more extensive, indicating in 
detail not only the subject-matter for each 
month’s work, but also the methods to be 
employed by the teacher in presenting the 
various subjects in daily recitations. To 
me it seems that one of the most important 
phases of the question under consideration 
is that of the content or subject-matter of 
the rural school curriculum, that one of the 
strongest factors in effecting a reorganiza- 
tion of the present program will be a gen- 
eral recognition of the fact that the rural 
school curriculum should aim better to pre- 
pare country pupils for modern country 
life, that to do this it should offer what in 
each branch of study contributes most in 
knowledge and power to this equipment, 
that it should suggest what subject-matter 
should be emphasized, what unnecessary 
material should be eliminated, what new 
and important subjects should be intro- 
duced, and should set a definite standard of 
results to be attained. 

The State has indicated what branches 
of study are to be taught in the rural 
schools. To go a step farther and point 
out essentials, set up standards and call for 
tesults would add to the effectiveness of 
the work of superintendents, pupils and 
teachers. When the common school 
branches were fewer in number and smaller 
in content teaching was more thorough and 
learning was more than remembering. We 
still hear of the wonderful proficiency at- 
tained when reading, writing, arithmetic 
and spelling were the only subjects of the 
curriculum, but with the introduction of 
new studies and the vast amount of infor- 
mation added to the old ones, elimination, 
correlation and emphasis are necessary if 
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the pupil is to assimilate the vital element 
of this vast amount of educational pabulum 
— which he subsists during his school 
ife. 

It has often been suggested that it is the 
teacher, not the course of study, that makes 
the school, that he should select his own 
methods and outline his own plans, that he 
will know what aim to pursue in each 
branch, what results to attain, and how best 
to prepare the country boy and girl to make 
the most of their environment. In the 
hands of such teachers the education of our 
youth will be safe, but present conditions 
indicate that many rural schools are taught 
by those who would fail to qualify under 
such a standard. To-day there are in the 
country schools of the State 9,000 teachers 
holding provisional certificates and 3,000 
with no previous éxperience, and until 
teaching more nearly approaches a profes- 
sion, with a longer tenure of service, there 
will always be recruits in the ranks who 
will need considerable guidance as to the 
amount, the direction, and extent of the 
work to be done by the rural school. 

What educational training is most suit- 
able for eighth grade pupils in boroughs 
and cities is becoming a more serious prob- 
lem year after year since so few pupils of 
this class reach the high school. A still 
graver problem is how best to prepare the 
country boys for lives of greatest useful- 
ness, since even a smaller percentage of 
these pupils attain a higher education. 

Supt. O. J. Kern says, “ The training in 
the country school of the future should aim 
to conserve all that is best and noblest in 
a type of mind and life distinctly country 
—a new educational ideal in the country 
school will lead the boys and girls to see 
more of the ‘divine joy of living’ in the 
country—the country school should be so 
organized as to meet the new conditions of 
life—the great promise, the great hope is 
with the country children.” 

There is a growing tendency for the city 
schools to fit pupils to enter the industrial 
life of their locality as skilled workmen, 
and at a higher salary than that of a mere 
apprentice. The country boy is entitled to 
just as good training for country life. 
Necessity may make him a farmer and the 
school should teach him that scientific in- 
dustry should take the place of aimless 
drudgery. Statistics show that 35 per cent. 
of our population are engaged in agricul- 
ture, 20 per cent. in nianual and mechanical 
pursuits, 19 per cent. in domestic service, 
16 per cent. in trades and transportation, 
and but 4 per cent. in the professions. In 
view of these facts does it not seem ex- 
pedient that the product of the rural school 
should be better fitted for the occupation 
which it is expected to pursue? Since 96 
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per cent. of our people make their living 
by some form of manual activity should 
not the training of the hand as well as the 
brain form an important part of each school 
curriculum ? 

It is true that some sections of the State 
have already modified the course of their 
rural schools so as to give considerable 
training on the elements of agriculture and 
allied subjects, yet a review of our educa- 
tional progress shows that many measures, 
formerly only permissive, had to become 
mandatory before their beneficent influence 
was generally recognized. The laws pro- 
viding for compulsory attendance, free text- 
books, the seven-months’ term, and higher 
salaries came only by legislation, and it will 
be by legislative enactment only that the 
benefits of the study of agriculture will be 
realized by our rural population. To pro- 
duce the most effective results the work in 
this branch should be outlined by a com- 
petent body of experts and embodied in a 
state course of study as a guide for pupils, 
teachers and superintendents. 

Although county courses of study may 
meet the requirements of modern educa- 
tional standards, we have no assurance that 
their permanence is secure. We have all 
witnessed radical changes in courses of 
study, made to humor the whim of some 
newly-elected director or principal. The 
same fate may await the course of study 
prepared or introduced by a county superin- 
tendent if it should not meet with the ap- 
proval of his successor. We doubtless have 
strong courses evolved by the patient labor 
of superintendents, yet they represent the 
thought and effort of but a single individual 
and contribute nothing toward unity in 
school work which co-operation and agree- 
ment upon important school problems would 
supply. It is said that Dr. Harris’s report 
in connection with the work of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen was the production of one 
strong man, but in that lay its chief weak- 
ness, hence it could not be accepted as a 
final solution of the important problems 
with which it deals. Co-operation of the 
Department of Public Instruction, the nor- 
mal schools and county superintendents for 
the purpose of enriching and strengthening 
the course so as to prepare pupils for a 
more profitable and pleasant country life, 
and for setting fixed standards to be at- 
tained for entrance to higher schools would 
secure greater economy of time and effort 
on the part of teachers and pupils, and 
would tend to bring about greater unity in 
the professional management of the schools. 


Supt. Grim said that in Northampton 
County a course of study was in use. It 
has resulted in raising the standard for 
graduation from township schools, so that 
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no one gets a diploma unless equal in at- 
tainments to the graduates of grammar 
schools in cities. The pupils of one high 
school are now accepted in any high school 
in the county. There are no more high 
schools doing grammar grade work, and 
the question is no longer raised by rural 
boards about paying the tuition of pupils in 
such high schools. Now graduation means 
something. Pupils find that they must 
work to get on. We also find that the 
adoption of the course has resulted in a 
better class of applicants for teachers’ cer- 
tificates, and the whole teaching force is 
stimulated. The adoption of a course has 
also resulted in good in that teachers now 
have definite standards to work for, which 
is particularly useful to the inexperienced 
teacher. A beginner is apt to hesitate 
when opposed; but if he has authority be- 
hind him he goes ahead with confidence. 
The course is also a benefit to pupils who 
move from one community to another, and 
to new superintendents who are able to 
find out without difficulty just what work 
is being done in the county. 

The public school should prepare not only 
those who desire a classical education, but 
those who wish to follow trades. Our 
county is an industrial community, and yet 
none of the superintendents of our great 
industrial plants are natives of the county. 
Our pupils should learn to make cement, 
silk and other products which are manu- 
factured in the county. I have received a 
concrete idea of the work of European 
trade schools. A young man _ recently 
stayed at my house who could not speak 
English and yet had that universal lan- 
guage, a trade, and is now earning twenty 
dollars a week. 

A good plan to make our work effective 
is to have an educational club composed of 
superintendents and principals. Exchange 
meetings with similar clubs in other coun- 
ties. We all need this broadening which 
comes with the exchange of ideas. Such 
a club could form the nucleus of an effec- 
tive State association. They could be the 
means of letting the Department know the 
conditions existing in the different locali- 
ties. This is needed, for laws which do 
not meet with the support of the people will 
be of no avail. 

There is an educational unrest at present 
which betokens great progress in the next 
five years. If not the county superinten- 
dents, who should lead in this improve- 
ment? Our duty is to co-operate, to inform 
the Department of conditions in our dis- 
tricts, and so to get something really good. 

Supt. Samuel Hamilton was not sure 
that we learn so much from high authori- 
ties. President Woodrow Wilson, in a re- 
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cent article, says that he has just learned 
the difference between teaching and ex- 
amining. We county superintendents have 
known that for years. He then read the 
following paper on 


THE COURSE OF STUDY. 


Public education is the deliberate effort 
of the State to make a better citizen. Upon 
no other ground has the State a right to tax 
private property for the support of a public 
school, and to compel by law a private indi- 
vidual to educate his child. With this civic 
aim in view our forefathers laid off a 
course of study including reading, spelling, 
writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography 
and history. Thirty years ago, the pupils 
pursued this course during the short terms 
from the time they entered school at eight 
or nine years of age until they were eight- 
een or even twenty. The course was short, 
the time allotted to it was long, the pupils 
were of mature age and as a result they 
knew a few vital things well. 

In later years the subject-matter in his- 
tory and geogravhy has been greatly ex- 
tended, and to the course have been added 
physiology, civics, elementarv algebra and 
in many places music and drawing. At 
present manual training, domestic science 
and physical culture are either in the course 
or they are knocking strenuously for ad- 
mission. Each of these branches has cul- 
tural, practical and civic contributions to 
make to the child’s life that cannot be dis- 
regarded. The result of this accumulation 
of subject-matter is an over-crowded cur- 
riculum that cannot be completed in eight 
years, and, in addition thereto, the valuable 
subjects just named are asking for consid- 
eration. In a word, we have subject-matter 
enough for nine years’ work, which our 
pupils are expected to cover in eight years. 

To increase the difficulty, the age at 
which the pupils are expected to complete 
this course intended to prepare for citizen- 
ship, has been gradually reduced from 
eighteen or twenty vears to fourteen or 
fifteen. Many of the topics of the public 
school course are too difficult to be grasped 
and assimilated by pupils of that age, and 
yet the school is likely to be censured if it 
holds the pupils longer. 

It is true that the length of the term has 
been increased, that text-books have been 
improved and simplified, and that methods 
of teaching have become more efficient; yet 
the fact remains that the course is too long 
for eight years, that part of it is too difficult 
for children at fourteen, and that none save 
the very brightest in the very best schools 
can cover the course in that time and get 
from it the civic contribution it was in- 
tended to make. 





Under such conditions the tendency is to 
hurry the children over the course, promote 
them up through the grades, into the high 
school, or out into life, without a mastery 
of the vital facts in the course intended to 
prepare for citizenship. And because of 
the over-crowded course of study, the age 
of the pupils, and the short time in which 
the work must be done, there is a danger 
that we thwart the great purpose of public 
education. 

There are other causes that contribute 
greatly to this tendency to hurrv the pupils 
over the course. The people demand it. 
They are anxious to have their children 
oushed rapidly through the grades and into 
the high school or out into life. They want 
their children educated, but they expect it 
to be done in the shortest possible time and 
with the least possible effort; they would 
have their children carried to the educa- 
tional skies “on flowery beds of ease.” 
The end is desirable, but it must be at- 
tained by some new-and-easy, self-adjust- 
ing, double-acting, rapid-transit method that 
requires little time and less effort. This, 
of course, is not true of all parents, but 
there are many whose educational judg- 
ment is not wider than a mathematical line. 
They not only like to be humbugged, they 
actually encourage it. Indeed a fake school 
that would agree to get pupils ready for 
high school at ten, and for college at twelve 
would have liberal patronage, and yet those 
well-meaning parents would laugh at a 
farmer who would undertake to raise four- 
year-old colts in three years. 

In this age when time as an element in 
production is almost eliminated, the general 
public scarcely realize how necessary time 
and effort are to educational growth; yet 
these two facts are the great forces that 
crystallize the crude charcoal of childhood 
into the very diamonds of humanity. Amd 
the course of study that disregards them is 
a fake. 

“There is no royal road to learning,” 
and yet this hurrying, rushing, feverish age 
is demanding one. Shall we yield to this 
demand? If we do, the end of public edu- 
cation will be sham, not culture; incapacity, 
not power; moral emptiness, not character 
and civic integrity. And may I add, “He 
who is deceived thereby is not wise.” 

This feverish desire on the part of pa- 
rents to have their children rushed up 
through the grades and into the high school 
amounts almost to a demand; and many 
teachers find it easier to yield to this de- 
mand, than to protect the child against the 
inanity of his parents, or the State against 
what may be termed in the language of the 
street “a half-baked citizen.” 

What are the results that are likely to 
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follow this effort to rush fourteen-vear-old 
pupils over a nine years’ course in eight 
years and get from it the splendid civic 
contribution it is intended to make? Ninety 
per cent: of our future citizens never enter 
the high school; what will they get from 
such a hasty, superficial survey of the 
course? Will it be educational cram, or 
educational growth? Will it be a smatter- 
ing of many things, or a mastery of a few? 
Will it be discouragement to a large num- 
ber of pupils who want to drop out of 
school and actually do so, because they are 
unable to grasp the subjects that are pre- 
sented, or the encouragement that springs 
from victory? Will it be moral weakness 
that grows as a result of surrendering to 
intellectual difficulties, or moral strength 
that comes from their mastery? Will it 
be sham patriotism, or a true appreciation 
of civil liberty and free government and a 
moral determination to preserve them in 
their integrity? In a word, will such 
school work fulfil, or thwart, the central 
purpose of popular education? 

These are vital questions which the 
reader may answer. American citizenship 
needs more oak and less straw in its fiber. 
The manhood of the nation needs more iron 
in the blood, more wisdom in the head, 
more honesty in the heart, and more moral 
courage in the soul; and a mastery of the 
subject-matter in the public school course 
will produce the qualities in a larger degree 
than a smattering of many things and a 
mastery of nothing. 

. To remedy this evil that tends to frus- 
trate the purpose of the school system, the 
State should prepare a course of study for 
the public school, and all courses for the 
high school, with liberal provisions for 
electives. This would sound the death 
knell of all fake courses; it would relegate 
the educational idiosyncrasies and peda- 
gogic abnormalities, now masquerading as 
courses of study, to the museum of psy- 
chologic curios where they belong. God 
made all the children of the State on the 
same general plan; the State aims to make 
good citizens of all of them; why, then, 
should the course of study in one town vary 
so much from the course in another in the 
same neighborhood? Such variation in 
courses causes the children going from 
town to town to lose much time by a re- 
classification under a new course of study. 

The course in the public school should 
divide the subject-matter to be presented 
into either eight or nine years. If the 
course is eight years it should designate 
definitely what topics in each branch are 
to be eliminated, and when these topics, if 
presented at all, are to be taught in the 
high school. Elimination as now practiced 
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is haphazard. It lacks uniformity and is 
of doubtful legality. For example, one 
teacher eliminates compound proportion for 
the course; another cube root. But the 
State requires the teaching of arithmetic; 
these topics are part of the subject, and 
what authority save that of the State has 
legal power to eliminate them? And yet 
they should be eliminated from an eight- 
year course. If the course is nine years 
it should include a plan of alternation by 
which all who can, may reach the high 
school in eight years without missing the 
study of any important topics in the course. 
For example, if the fifth year’s work in 
arithmetic included an easy treatment of 
fractions, decimals, and denominate num- 
bers, and the sixth year’s work an extended 
treatment of these topics with new subject- 
matter bright pupils could omit either the 
fifth or the sixth year’s work without omit- 
ting the study of any topics. The subject- 
matter for all studies could be arranged for 
nine years in like manner. 

When a team is over-loaded it is useless 
to urge, and cruel to whip. The sane thing 
to do is to lighten the load, or add another 
horse to the team. Normal growth is the 
result of natural assimilation. Nine-year- 
old horses cannot be raised in eight years. 
Is it not unwise to try to prodtice nine 
years’ normal educational growth in eight 
years under hot-house treatment? If we 
do the product is likely to be too frail in 
mental and moral qualities to stand the 
rugged tests of citizenship in a strenuous 
age. The sane thing to do is to give uni- 
formity and legality to elimination or ex- 
tend the course to nine years. 


PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY COMMISSION. 


Mr. Robert P. Bliss, assistant secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Library Commission, 
was given the privilege of the floor for a 
short time and addressed the Department 
on the subject of the work of the Commis- 
sion. He said that the Commission was 
established a few years ago to supervise the 
free libraries of the State. The laws give 
us the privilege of inaugurating a system 
of traveling libraries in order to benefit 
those sections which cannot readily obtain 
good books. Philadelphia, Pittsburg and 
some other large cities provide libraries for 
their people; but the residents in rural com- 
munities, many of them, never get a chance 
to read good books. Therefore the State 
has undertaken the work of supplying this 
deficiency. The idea was to purchase the 
books, group fifty volumes, and loan them 
to any community applying for the same, 
for six months, charging one dollar for the 
same. We soon found that teachers often 
asked for books. Therefore, we have es- 
tablished, as one part of our work, libraries 
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for rural schools. These libraries consist 
of fifty volumes of the best juvenile litera- 
ture that can be bought. The opinions of 
the best library workers are consulted in 
choosing these books. About one-fourth 
or one-fifth of the books consist of the best 
classic fiction, but no light ropular fiction. 
Travel, history, biography, fairy stories, 
poetry are all included—in tact these libra- 
ries are made as attractive as possible. The 
books are loaned for the school year. The 
plan is becoming popular and ought to be 
more so. There are at present a hundred 
of libraries scattered about in out-of-the- 
way places throughout the State. We want 
to extend the work, but cannot do so at 
present. We have five thousand volumes 
now in circulation, and by fall expect to 
have more ready to send out. 

The speaker then asked the superinten- 
dents to talk to their teachers about the 
matter. The Commission intends to pre- 
pare a printed list of the books in stock and 
furnish it to all superintendents, so that 
teachers may select what books they want. 
The issue of books will be confined to those 
on the printed list. He concluded his re- 


marks with an offer to co-operate with the 
members of this Department in giving to 
tural children the same opportunity to read 
good books as is possessed by city children. 


Dr. Schaeffer said that he was anxious 
for such a flood of applications for books 
to come to this Commission as to compel 
the Legislature to buy a much larger num- 
ber. He suggested that county superin- 
tendents speak to the members of the com- 
ing Legislature about the matter and secure 
their support. 

Supt. Sweeney said that one phase of 
the matter was embarrassing. Many Elk 
County teachers applied and received the 
libraries; others desired them but did not 
know how to make application. Teachers 
are sometimes backward about doing this. 
It would simplify matters if the county 
superintendent were allowed to make the 
applications. 

Mr. Bliss inquired if he understood Supt. 
Sweeney to say that the teachers were 
backward about applying for books. 

Supt. Sweeney replied that they were. 
They did not know how to do it. 

__Mr. Bliss said that he had found that 
if the teachers are not interested the work 
falls flat. In a certain town teachers were 
forced to get the books, and did so, but 
never returned them. If county superin- 
tendents will assume the responsibility for 
the return of the books which they order, 
the commission will be glad to co-operate 
with them in every possible way. The 
commission is very anxious that only such 
teachers shall have books as really want 
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them, as a movement such as this is very 
= to arouse to life if once it falls 
at. 

The question, “Is the Prescribed Course 
of Study for Township and Borough High 
Schools Satisfactory?” was discussed by 
Supt. W. W. Evans, of Columbia County, 
in the following paper: 


THE PRESCRIBED HIGH SCHOOL COURSE OF 
STUDY. 


A modern thinker has said that that man 
is best educated who is most useful. If 
usefulness, in its broadest sense, is a true 
measure of education, it is important that 
those who plan courses of study and man- 
age public schools keep this point of view 
constantly in mind. Whether the pupils 
who graduate from our high schools shall 
be able at once to take hold of the work 
of their community and become useful citi- 
zens depends quite as much upon the way 
they get their education as upon the sub- 
jects taught. If one were to study the 
science of swimming, wholly from books, 
in the schoolroom, and then he suddenly 
dropped into the water the next morning 
after he had received his diploma, he 
would probably drown, much to the dis- 
appointment and chagrin of his parents and 
teachers. 

No sane person would attempt to learn 
to swim out of the water and it is high 
time for us to recognize that if the subjects 
we teach in the schools are to result in 
the increased usefulness of those who 
pursue them, they must be interpreted in 
terms of the life of the community in which 
the pupils live. We must vocationalize the 
work of the schools as far as possible, and 
educationalize the occupations familiar to 
the ‘pupils. We must recognize the prin- 
ciple that school children learn by experi- 
ence and that it is the chief business of 
the school to bring about conditions which 
will best enable them to begin those lines 
of conduct and experience during their 
school career which we most desire them to 
continue throughout their lives. 

We should like to see the work of the 
high school as intimately connected with 
the industrial, social, civic and literary life 
of the community as possible. The follow- 
ing illustrations of some of the work in 
which the high school may participate 
educationally may serve to make this idea 
clearer. 

In the fall before the first hard frost the 
teacher with his pupils might go through 
a neighboring corn field and select a num- 
ber of the best ears judged according to 
the most scientific knowledge of the pres- 
ent. These ears could be properly cured 
in the schoolroom in the presence of the 
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pupils. Sometime in February they could 
be tested for vitality, by the pupils under 
the direction of the teacher. Specimens of 
seed corn could be tested from each farm 
and great blunders in planting thus 
avoided. It would not be impossible, with 
the co-operation of a farmer near by to 
conduct a corn-breeding plot during the 
summer. This training would eventually 
lead to corn-growing contests by the pupils. 
An ample supply of bulletins on all the 
phases of this subject may be had for the 
asking. Their careful study is entirely 
within the possibilities of any ordinary 
high school principal. Such a line of work 
could not help being of interest to the 
people of the communities, and helpful 
meetings of the patrons and pupils would 
surely result. The financial profit from 
this one single series of experiments would 
mean hundreds of dollars to any com- 
munity in which corn is grown, while the 
educational value to the children of the high 
school as well as the teachers of the com- 
mon schools in the district would be most 
fruitful. No one thing is better calculated 


to demonstrate to the patrons the genuine 
value of their high school to them and their 
children. 

If corn can be improved by breeding, 
similar experiments could easily be made 


with wheat and oats which would do much 
toward improving these crops. Whether or 
not it pays to fatten hogs on corn could 
be actually proved by weighing some hogs, 
measuring the corn fed to them and work- 
ing out the problem. The mathematics in- 
volved would be of the genuine sort. It 
would be a valuable experience if on 
butchering day the principal and his pupils 
would spend the time studying all that takes 
place. It would be a profitable thing to 
find out the best way to cure pork and 
visit a neighbor when he prepares his 
meats. If there is a dairy in the com- 
munity, it could be made the basis of much 
good school work. How to make good 
butter on a farm would be a profitable 
question for study. The value and con- 
struction of a silo could be studied. Re- 
cently we were given a problem something 
like this: A man has twenty cows to which 
he desires to feed 40 cubic feet of ensilage 
each day from November until May. He 
expects to build a cylindrical silo. He de- 
sires to take two inches of ensilage off 
the top each day; what would be the dimen- 
sions of the silo? This problem illustrates 
the kind of mathematics progressive farm- 
ers are often called upon to use. The 
township high school should be willing 
servant of those who cannot solve them, 
while those who attend the school should 
work over every problem of the community 
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until they are fully competent to solve any 
problem they are likely to meet. 

Then there are experiments and observa- 
tions concerning the household which 
should be studied. The water and sewer 
systems, heating and ventilating a home 
properly, the arrangement and decoration 
of the rooms, home conveniences which 
save time and effort, the right kind of 
pictures and reading matter, the lawn and 
garden, the right kind of vegetables and 
how to raise and keep them, how to can 
fruit and vegetables successfully, how to 
fry a steak and cook meats, the dangers in 
dampness and dust, care of the sick, etc. 

One of the best tests of a man’s useful- 
ness is his ability to repair common things 
when they need it. How to mend a leak- 
ing valve in a common pump, repair and 
care of farm implements, making common 
apparatus necessary on the farm, the way 
to prepare and use cement; all these things 
and many more may very wisely be in- 
cluded in the work of the township high 
school. 

Every township high school ought to 
have a common workshop equipped with 
tools and apparatus enough to make all the 
devices necessary in the industrial work 
of the school, such as the box to test seed 
corn, apparatus for physics, chemistry and 
botany, etc. Many things needed in the 
home could thus be made under the direc- 
tion of the teacher. In this connection 
there would be afforded good practice in 
sketching and drawing plans of work to 
be done. 

There should be actual accounts kept by 
the pupils showing the exact profit or loss 
from each field on the farm, the dairy, the 
horses, the garden, the hogs, the orchard 
and any other line of occupation carried 
on in the community. Under the direction 
of the principal these accounts could be 
made the means of enabling farmers to 
detect the portion of their work which is 
unprofitable, a thing which many are at 
present unable to do. 

Sufficient study of the possibilities of in- 
dustries other than those followed in the 
community should be investigated by find- 
ing out what is being done in other places 
in the raising of poultry, apples, alfalfa, 
crimson clover, celery, tomatoes, onions, 
etc. 

We have thus detailed these things at 
length in order that our point of view might 
the more easily be apprehended. What has 
been said concerning the industrial phase 
of the subject illustrates the attitude of 
a high school in any community toward its 
pursuits. It may also be inferred what 
would be said concerning the social, civic 
and literary life of the community if time 
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would permit. We can only say here that 
we believe the township high school should 
be the leader and chief promoter of the 
community life in all its various aspects 
and this not so much for the sake of the 
value it can be to the community as for 
the fact that it can only be instrumental in 
aiding the pupils to become useful citizens 
of the community by thus incorporating the 
experiences of life into the school, and 
making them serve as the educative ma- 
terial for that natural development which 
constitutes real education. 

To those holding this point of view, it 
will be observed that the township high 
school occupies a position somewhere be- 
tween an elementary and a trade school. 
We are not contending for the strictly 
high class scientific agricultural and do- 
mestic science school, with several. spec- 
ialists as teachers and the departmental 
system. Such schools will undoubtedly 
come, but they will be comparatively few in 
number, and can never take the place of 
the township high school in the average 
rural district. According to the last re- 
port, there are 242 township high schools 
in this State taught by one teacher. These 
schools are fed by pupils from a few small 
common schools. So far as one can see 


now, there is every indication that the 
majority of such schools will be taught by 


one teacher. It will also be observed that 
the aim of such schools is to prepare those 
pupils for life who have no prospect of 
ever attending school elsewhere. In fix- 
ing the minimum of essentials. we should 
therefore pay little or no attention to the 
demands of higher institutions, but rather 
let them adjust themselves to the needs of 
the comparatively few pupils who come to 
them from such schools. It may be im- 
possible at this time to secure the kind of 
teachers necessary to do this quality of 
work, but this should be no objection when 
planning for the future. We should set our 
goal, outline our course, and then provide 
an opportunity for the preparation of 
teachers. Any good teacher who has had 
a scientific training, and who has a desire 
for useful service and a sympathy with 
the country people, can soon develop into 
a fine teacher and leader in this great rural 
school problem. Personally we are looking 
forward to a time in the near future when 
teachers will make this line of work a 
specialty. Rather than teach in the country 
merely to get experience enough to enter 
the town, men will live in the community, 
do a certain amount of real farming, teach 
the township high school, and work out 
this rural problem at first hand; then and 
not until then can we hope for a real solu- 
tion of this problem. What a wonderful 
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opportunity is here presented for the 
progressive young teacher with these quali- 
fications ! 

The present course of study is probably 
as good as could be had under the circum- 
stances, and in the past has enabled us to 
do some excellent work, but in view of the 
great awakening and rapid advancement in 
all things pertaining to rural improvements, 
we venture to make a few suggestions in 
the hope of being helpful. 

We believe that the course should be 
more definite. If every teacher and all the 
airectors were ideal, this might not be 
necessary, but in view of present condi- 
tions, it would help materially if the course 
were prepared somewhat in detail accord- 
ing to subjects, with a minimum number 
of study hours devoted to each specified. 
We believe, if a competent committee would 
investigate our State and national bulletins 
and direct which are best suited to specific 
purposes, much good would result. These 
bulletins represent the very best thought 
of our greatest investigators, and several of 
those recently issued seem to have been 
prepared with such use in mind. Our 
State course should indicate the character 
and purpose of each and designate which 
should be used. The course should be more 
flexible in order that it may be readily 
adaptable to an agricultural community, an 
oil region, a manufacturing center or any 
other locality. A minimum number of 
study hours for mathematics, history, Eng- 
lish and science should be fixed and the 
school authorities of the various localities 
could determine the subjects best suited to 
their needs. 

It seems to us that it might be well to 
eliminate solid and possibly plane geometry, 
substituting a more thorough study of the 
mensuration of surfaces and solids and 
devoting additional time to, science. We 
believe that Latin has no place in these 
schools and the time usually devoted to this 
subject should be spent in the study of 
English. The course should be so planned 
as to give a maximum amount of practice 
in composition as related to its vocational 
aspects, aside from the purely literary 
composition. 

We also believe that since so many of 
these schools are taught by one teacher and 
such a large number of the pupils can never 
go elsewhere to school, the course should 
be planned with special reference to such 
schools and a plan of alternation by years 
worked out so that these pupils can have 
the benefit of a three years’ course. This 
the writer has done and, after a trial of 
five years, it is found to work with a fair 
degree of satisfaction, in seventeen one- 
teacher high schools with nearly three hun- 
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dred pupils. Three years’ work, with the 
possible slight disadvantage of alternation, 
we find is better than a two years’ course 
without it. 

We look upon the township high school 
movement as the beginning of a wonderful 
awakening among our country people. Al- 
ready its beneficent influence is being felt 
by the common school teachers, and it is 
an inspiration to the common school pupils. 
The country people are in sympathy with 
it wherever it has been established because 
it enables them to educate their children at 
home. Many of the graduates are already 
finding their way to our State college and 
will return to lead and bless their home 
communities. There are great things in 
store for the country people, and we as 
Superintendents can do a grand work by 
putting forth our utmost efforts to hasten 
the day when the Township High School 
shall become the real educational workshop 
of the community. 


Supt. Green: No problem is of more con- 
cern to me than the problem of what our 
boys and girls ought to learn. Supt. 
Hamilton has said that the end of educa- 
tion is citizenship. If this is true, such 
subjects should be studied as will lead up 
to this end. Our system.is the result of 


a long evolution, and has grown in accord- 
ance with the demands of the years of its 


existence. It has been remarked that the 
schools of to-day are not as good as those 
of twenty-five years ago; but it is a ques- 
tion whether they serve the conditions of 
to-day better than those schools did. 

It is not expected of me to discuss the 
course of study for the grades below the 
high school. We have already seen that 
the course must bear some relation to the 
environment of the school. It is wise to 
discriminate between the city and rural 
high school. Pupils in these schools do 
not expect to follow the same occupations. 
There is considerable diversity of opinion 
as to courses for high schools. We who 
have come out of the country have our 
ideas; college-bred men favor the cultural 
studies. The truth is that the high school 
course must be a well-balanced one, both 
practical and cultural’ studies receiving 
their due share of attention. In this era, 
rural and borough high schools must devote 
considerable attention to agriculture, do- 
mestic science, manual training, and allied 
sciences. This is an age of science, and 
the course just outlined is in harmony with 
the spirit of the times. It is a question 
whether we should make our rural and 
borough high schools preparatory to further 
courses. Their duty is not to turn out 
professional people, but to prepare their 
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nupils for actual life in those communities, 
Since the country furnishes most of our 
professional men, the colleges and normal 
schools should give credit for work done 
in these high schools. There should be an 
adjustment of courses between the township 
high schools, normal schools and colleges. 
The course of study should vary with local 
demands, The course at present is not State 
law, but emanates from the State Depart- 
ment. Fixed values should be attached to 
subjects, and substitutions permitted. 

To diverge a little: There must be a 
great deal wrong with our public schools 
if we are to judge by the sentiment at this 
meeting; but we are dubious as to the 
proper cures. Some that have been pro- 
posed will fit only one locality. Each com- 
munity must work out its own problems. 
The local authorities should be empowered 
to do so. Too much centralization of 
power will do harm. We ought not to up- 
set the whole school system of the State. 
Under it we have arrived at a high state 
of development. Good schools are de- 
sirable, but they should be schools of the 
people, for the people, by the people. 


Dr. Schaeffer asked how many teachers 
Columbia County had sent to an educational 
rally at State College last summer. 

_ Supt. Evans replied that the number was 
six. 

Dr. Schaeffer said that he was on a com- 
mittee for a summer school at State Col- 
lege and would like to know what those 
teachers got. 

Supt. Evans said that they were greatly 
pleased with their visit and came back with 
a completely changed view as to the pos- 
sibilities of agriculture in the schools. The 
exhibits greatly surprised the visitors. We 
ought to stand by the movement to give 
special training to teachers of rural schools. 
The Columbia County summer school will 
follow out some of the lines suggested by 
this visit. 

Dr. Schaeffer said that a graduate of 
State College had bought a farm at $8.75 
per acre. He planted this land with apple 
trees and realized $120 per acre. Another 
man went to West Virginia and bought 
up some cheap land which he also planted 
in apples, on which he cleared $30,000 last 
year. Instead of spending so much time 
on battles, would it not be wiser to tell 
our pupils about these victories in agri- 
culture and thus stimulate our boys and 
girls in the rural schools to study. We 
can greatly aid through the township 
high schools, in making agriculture a suc- 
cessful occupation. Help to get the town- 
ship high school people to State College 
this summer. 
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Supt. Hamilton: Why not have a col- 
umn in the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
on this experimental work, edited: by State 
College people? The present Journal 


splendidly upholds the cultural side of edu- 
Why not broaden out along other 


cation. 
lines ? 

Dr. Schaeffer thought the difficulty would 
be to get it read if it were printed. People 
do not read. 

Supt. Moore thought it proper that the 
State prescribe the course for high schools, 
but thought that the course for elementary 
schools should be prescribed by the local 
authorities. Much money is being un- 
wisely spent. The normal schools are tak- 
ing the life from the high schools, and 
robbing them of their glory. Normal 
schools should be eminently professional 
schools. Pupils get a valuable diploma 
from normal schools but not from high 
schools. This is not good business manage- 
ment. The township high school is the 
best thing this State has ever given to 
tural communities. It ought to be 
nourished. Bookkeeping should be elimi; 
nated from the course. High schools do 
not teach modern business methods. .No 
business man would go to a high school for 
a clerk. Latin should be made optional. 
Arithmetic and English should receive 
more attention. 

Some one asked to hear from the newly 
appointed high school inspectors, but on 
Dr. Schaeffer’s saying that the inspectors 
had only begun their work, and were 
hardly ready to express opinions, the mo- 
tion was withdrawn. 


NEW LEGISLATION IN REGARD TO CONSOLIDA- 
TION OF SCHOOLS. 

This subject was discussed by Supt. H. 
S. Putnam: He thought that a good deal 
which is said about the schools is not true. 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall said, one trouble with 
the schools is that so many women teachers 
are employed that they made “ sissies” out 
of the boys. The trouble really is that boys 
become masculine too young. It is rather 
when old enough to go to college, where 
he associates exclusively with men, that 
the boy begins to part his hair in the 
middle, and wears ribbons—becomes a 
“sissy,” in fact. Some one else says that 
children have nothing to do after leaving 
the sixth grade, and so drop out of school 
i disgust. This is all bosh. The idea 
that a twelve-year-old boy or girl cannot 
get good out of the study of reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic is ridiculous. The rural 
school is the most important and the poorest 
that we have. The only reason that it is 
hot poorer is that it is in the country, where 
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the environment is more favorable than in 
the city. 

If our system gives us only seven months’ 
term, with seven different teachers in as 
many years, if the pupils have no oppor- 
tunity to meet congenial society, then the 
State is wrong. 

Many superintendents know little about 
consolidation. At the present time it is 
found only in the northern counties of the 
State. The speaker had been in the school 
work in Bradford County for twenty-nine 
years, and had begun at a salary of eleven 
dollars a month. There were then many 
more pupils in the rural schools than now. 
Schools having an attendance of thirty, 
forty or fifty at that time, now have but 
ten, fifteen or twenty, There are less 
rural and more city schools. The people 
move to the city to obtain superior school 
advantages for their children. If it should 
be suggested that here in Harrisburg the 
public school buildings should no longer 
be used, but that teachers should be sent 
to the different homes, the conditions would 
somewhat resemble rural conditions. The 
rural schools are often too small for it to 
be profitable to keep them open. Trans- 
portation to a consolidated school would be 
more economical. When children attend a 
central school the attendance is better. 
There are not so many wet feet and con- 
sequently there is better health among the 
pupils. Tardiness is practically abolished. 
The children take more interest in their 
work, the teachers are better, more progress 
is made. If we superintendents were left 
to ourselves, in some out of the way corner, 
receiving but one visit from a superior 
officer, for five years, we would deteriorate. 
Again, if we were in city schools under 
constant supervision we would do better 
work. The rural schools will never reach 
their maximum accomplishment without 
consolidation. 

Good rural schools might be the best in 
the world. Their environment gives them 
an opportunity to be so. It is good to have 
different grades in the same room. But the © 
teachers change often, and even then the 
best teachers are not employed. Several 
boards in Bradford County have refused to 
hire a teacher with any but a provisional 
certificate. Centralization. would not take 
away the teacher’s liberties. It will bring 
about needed reforms. What can the State 
do to assist consolidation? If it is a good 
thing, the State can encourage it by paying 
for it. Let the conditions be prescribed 
and the appropriation based on their ob- 
servance, and consolidation will rapidly be 
adopted. No-anxiety need be felt as to the 
comfort of children while on the road. No 
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difficulty has been experienced in the locali- 
ties where it has been tried. 

The speaker did not know what the Com- 
mission has done, but thought the members 
ought to go into the country and observe 
actual conditions. The cities do not need 
much attention. A city like Philadelphia 
which can raise $1,000,000 out of sympathy 
for others, need not cause anxiety even 
if it does not have enough school houses. 
The cities can look out for themselves. 
When the rural schools have a nine 
months’ term, and are as good as any in 
the country, people will move out of the 
cities. The great object of the Commission 
should be to secure equal school facilities 
to all the children of the State. 

Supt. Davis thought that every one aims 
his criticisms at the country school. Con- 
solidation may be successful in some States 
where the roads are kept in good condition ; 
but in some counties of Pennsylvania not 
even the mail carriers can get through the 
drifts at times. Under these conditions 
how could pupils be taken to school? If 
consolidation is decided on the township 
and county lines must be eliminated for 
such purposes, and the State must lay out 
school districts, decide where schools shall 
be located, and pay for transportation of 
pupils. The benefits of consolidation are 
readily seen, and yet there remains the 
question whether with transportation pupils 
will develop that hardy frame which comes 
from wrestling with the storms, and tramp- 
ing over the long, rough roads in all kinds 
of weather. If we haul our pupils to and 
from school perhaps in a few years a race 
of children will be developed having but 
rudimentary legs. It is undeniably true 
that what we struggle for most benefits us 
most. 

Supt. Dell said that all the boards of his 
county were not able to keep the schools 
open even for seven months. How could 
such districts be expected to want the addi- 
tional burden of transportation? Consoli- 
dation is in force in three districts of the 
county. In one all the children are taken 
to one building; in another to two build- 
ings. Twice had the speaker been in court, 
and once he had had his life threatened for 
bringing about this condition. How are we 
to get the people to acquiesce in this 
arrangement? And, how is the plan to be 
successfully carried out in a district where 
a river winds around for twenty-five miles 
to go a distance of four miles, and schools 
situated in these out-of-the-way nooks and 
few bridges cross the river? 

Supt. Putnam thought that temporary 
contingencies might arise, such as heavy 
snows, which might interfere with trans- 
portation, but most of the time there would 
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be no difficulty. If,on account of the topog- 
raphy of the country, complete consolida- 
tion is impossible, do the best you can. The 
way to do things is to do them. Two 
things, however, should be provided for in 
any law: (1) The wagons should be pro- 
vided by the State. (2) The drivers should 
be licensed. Only persons of known moral 
character should be employed to do this 
work. It would be a good thing if town- 
ship lines could be abolished; but if the 
present system is continued, the appropria- 
tion could be made an incentive toward the 
establishment of central schools. Often a 
little borough would be the logical location 
for such a school. 

Supt. Hamilton said that consolidation 
and local supervision were closely bound to- 
gether. Consolidation could readily be 
brought about if township lines were 
abolished. The Massachusetts plan is a 
good one. 

Supt. Dell said that the district of which 
he spoke was very poor. The land is good, 
but hardly anyone can be induced to live 
there. If consolidation were adopted some 
of the children would have to be transported 
ten or twelve miles. Would it not be pos- 
sible to take children to a central school 
and board them in that neighborhood, re- 
turning them to their homes at the end of 
the week. 

Supt. Evans could not see the propriety 
of making boroughs the locations for con- 
solidated schools. The rural communities 
are now suffering from trying to follow 
town ideals. Locating such schools in bor- 
oughs would destroy the very essence of 
work adapted to rural communities. 

Adjourned. 
































WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 
















Supt. Kilgore read a resolution concern- 
ing the injustice of the present distribution 
of the fund for county institutes, which was 
referred to the proper committee. 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


The commitee on nominations reported 
the following, which was adopted, and the 
officers declared elected. 

President—Supt. Eli M. Rapp, Hamburg, 
Berks County. 

Ist Vice-President—Supt. Mattie M. Col- 
lins, Cameron County. 

2d Vice-President—Supt. Charles W. 
Stine, York County. 

Secretary—John D. Pyott, Lancaster. 

Treasurer—Supt. J. H. Landis, Mont- 
gomery County. 

Executive Committee—Supt. J. W: 
Sweeny, Elk County, Chairman; Supt. J 
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Kelso Green, Cumberland County, 
Supt. James J. Baven, Carbon County. 
The other committees not being ready to 
report at this time, Supt. G. W. Moore read 
a paper on 
THE SIZE OF THE SCHOOL BOARD. 

In order to make this paper of some 
value, especially to the commission, whose 
duty it is to revise the school laws, I sent 
to the 66 county superintendents and the 
89 city and borough superintendents of 
Pennsylvania the following questions, and 
tabulated the answers to the same: 

1. In recent years have any deadlocks oc- 
curred in school boards under your juris- 
diction? How many? State cause. 

2. Have any school boards under your 
jurisdiction been dismissed by the court and 
new boards appointed? How many? State 
cause. 

3. Do you believe that the best interests 
would be attained by having the school 
boards composed ot an uneven number, say 

‘five or seven? If so, what number do you 
approve? 

4. If you approve of five or seven mem- 
bers constituting the board, would it be 
better to have one member elected each 
vear for five or seven years? 

Up to the present we have received an- 
swers from all the county superintendents 
excepting eight, and from all the borough 
and city superintendents except thirteen. 

In answer to the first question of 
deadlocks, and causes, eight of the county 
superintendents reported “several” and 
“many,” and in addition thereto there were 
specifically reported ninety-eight deadlocks. 
Four of the city and borough superinten- 
dents reported “several” and “many.” 
There were specifically reported twenty- 
two, making a total of one hundred and 
twenty deadlocks occurring recently in the 
administration of the school affairs of this 
State. 

To the auestion number two, as to how 
many boards were dismissed by the court 
and new ones appointed, the county super- 
intendents of the State have reported forty- 
one, while the city superintendents report 
but nine. 

As to the size of school boards, eleven 
county superintendents are in favor of 
three, while forty favor five, and six favor 
seven. The city and borough superinten- 
dents have reported as follows: Three are 
in favor of three; forty-eight of five; and 
twenty-eight of seven; making the total re- 
“port of both city and county superinten- 
dents to be fourteen in favor of three, 
eighty-eight in favor of five, and thirty- 
four in favor of seven; while but five re- 
port in favor of six. 


and 
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As to the question of the length of term 
of election, eleven of the county superin- 
tendents favor a term of three years, thirty- 
seven favor five years, and two seven years. 
Nineteen of the city superintendents favor 
a term of three years, thirty-seven favor 
five years, and nine favor seven years, 
making a total of thirty who favor three 
years, seventy-six who favor five years, and 
eleven who favor seven years. These sta- 
tistics therefore show that a large majority 
of the city, county and borough superinten- 
dents favor a school board composed of five 
members, and elected for a term of five 
vears. The conclusion being based on the 
fact that school boards as now composed 
are frequently retarded on the performance 
of their duties by deadlocks. 


Supt. Seltzer, who was to have continued 
the discussion of this subject, said that 
Supt. Moore had left him nothing to say. 
He suggested, however, that four directors 
be elected, one each year, for four years, 
and a paid secretary be elected by the 
people, who should be able to vote. In one 
district in the speaker’s county trouble 
arose because the salary of the secretary 
had been made higher than the salaries of 
teachers. If the secretary and his salary 
were determined by popular vote this 
trouble would be avoided. 

Supt. Sweeney said that Supt. Moore’s 
paper was conclusive. Five is a small but 
effective number of directors. They should 
be elected for five years, so that the people 
will be more careful of their choice and the 
directors will be better able to carry out 
their school policy. The county superin- 
tendent ought to be elected for five years 
so that each director should have an oppor- 
tunity to vote for such an officer. 

Supt. Bevan thought that the matter 
should be referred to the committee on 
resolutions so that it would come properly 
before the Commission. 

Supt. Moore said that there was no 
necessity for referring the matter to the 
committee. His paper already gave the 
consensus: of opinion of the county super- 
intendents of the State. 

Dr. Schaeffer remarked that he believed 
the committee had included this subject in 
their report. 

Supt. Bevan explained that he wanted 
only to give force to the paper. 

The President thought that a unanimous 
vote of this body would be preferable. No 
further action was taken. 


SHOULD THERE BE ANY BOROUGH OR TOWN- 
SHIP LINES MARKING A SCHOOL DIVISION ? 
Supt. J. E. R. Kilgore opened the discus- 
sion of this subject in the paper which here 
follows: 
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In a recent address before the State Edu- 
cational Commission, the speaker, after 
dwelling upon the many apparent inequali- 
ties of privilege under our present system 
of school control, propounded the query: 
“‘ Should there be any borough or township 
lines marking a school division?” If an- 


swered negatively a most difficult problem: 


is presented. The mere elimination of 
existing boundaries would be purely de- 
structive in nature, necessitating a recon- 
struction of our entire scheme of school 
administration. If borough and township 
lines be disregarded, could not the same 
reasons be urged to ignore countv and city 
boundaries, and would this not lead, ulti- 
mately, to absolute State control, depriving 
the people of participation in school affairs? 
Just what the speaker meant to convey— 
whether boundaries be entirely or only par- 
tially disregarded—I cannot say. But con- 
sidered from either point of view, I am 
inclined to the belief that “It is better to 
endure the ills we have than fly to those 
we know not of.” 

Every friend of the public school is in- 
teresting himself in this question of school 
efficiency. That our schools have not at- 
tained the degree of efficiency which should 
characterize every school, we know full 
well. These imperfections cannot, how- 


ever, be removed by any purely mechanical 


svstem of school administration. For the 
greater part they are composed of difficul- 
ties local in nature, arising from the pe- 
culiar conditions which prevail in each 
community, and difficulties which the com- 
munity itself can best overcome. It would 
seem the part of wisdom to concentrate our 
energies upon the improvement of condi- 
tions which have been made apparent 
through the operation of our present sys- 
tem rather than to inaugurate a new order 
of things under which we may find our- 
selves surrounded with more formidable 
difficulties. 

“Things done well, 
And witha care, exempt themselves from fear: 
Things done without example, in their issue 
Are to be fear’d.” 

Every boy and girl is entitled to a 
“square deal” so far as educational facili- 
ties are concerned. Every child is entitled 
to all the blessings which emanate and radi- 
ate from a good school, whether his parents 
reside in Philadelphia or in Sullivan 
County. But this does not mean that the 
same conditions must necessarily surround 
the school life of all children. It would 
be manifestly ill-advised to emphasize in 
the child’s early training that which would 
unfit or fail to fit him for the conditions 
which he must confront when, as an adult, 
he participates in the life of the community. 
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This thought deserves much more attention 
than some seem inclined to give it, and 
because of it, we feel that local administra- 
tion with efficient supervision approaches 
most nearly to the ideal school system. 
That there are numerous instances in which 
local administration has proved inefficient 
no one can contradict. Every community 
has not as yet awakened to the necessity 
for good schools. It would seem, perhaps, 
at first glance, the part of wisdom to de- 
prive the people of such communities of 
their participation in school affairs and 
give them good schools, whether they de- 
sire them or not. We must not, however, 
overlook the fact that the vast majority of 
our people are alive to their duties and 
responsibilities and have established and 
maintained a system of schools constantly 
increasing in efficiency. In my own ex- 
perience I have encountered few indeed 
who did not desire the best for their chil- 
dren. True, in many instances, there have 
been vast differences in opinions as to what 
constitutes the best. But this merely pre- 
sents the opportunity to those who profess 
to lead in educational matters, as one of the 
most important duties of all such is to edu- 
cate public sentiment. 

The proposed elimination of school boun- 
daries presents many serious problems, not 
the least perplexing of which is the one 
affecting the vexing question of taxation. 
It is a notorious fact that assessments are 
inequitably made, perhaps eighty per cent. 
of our assessors fail to recognize the 
sacredness of an oath of office which 
pledges them to assess every piece of prop- 
erty at its full value. Many districts are 
poverty-stricken to-day because of the low, 
false valuations of properties, coupled with 
a maximum tax levy for school purposes. 
The result is inadequate funds. Again, it 
is manifestly unfair when the residents of 
one township are burdened with a tax levy 
of 13 mills, while the neighboring township 
is maintaining better schools at a levy of 
5 or 6 mills. It would surely not tend to 
minimize the evil to compel the first district 
to educate the children of the other, unless 
under some arrangement similar to the one 
which prevails at the present time. 

Personally, I believe that it would be 
wiser to employ our time considering these 
problems than to speculate upon various 
schemes which present even more serious 
possibilities. It is surely within the realm 
of the practically possible to remedy these 
defects without radically departing from 
our present system,—a system which, it is 
true, has not attained perfection, but which 
is sufficiently flexible to yield to any desired 
improvement. To this task of improve- 
ment fortunately we may take all the les- 
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sons experience has taught. It is most 
desirable that we get out of any rut or 
groove, but it is, at the same time, the part 
of prudence to keep out of “ the air.” 

It is indeed sad to see James, who hap- 
pens to reside west of some “ imaginary 
line,” trudge through one or two miles of 
snow to attend a comfortless, inadequately 
equipped school under the direction of an 
inexperienced, untrained teacher, while his 
playmate, who lives next door, has within 
easy reach a school which fulfils its mis- 
sion. Yet would a disregard of these 
boundaries of itself relieve the situation? 
Some children must unfortunately still be 
compelled to attend the inefficient school 
because of the convenience of their resi- 
dence. The problem cannot be solved by 
the proposed formula. We must have effi- 
cient schools. People will complain less of 
distances when the conditions which prevail 
in our schools merit popular approval. I 
care not how abundant the resources of the 
county you represent, you have just as 
many good schools as you have good teach- 
ers. The logical thing to do is to demand 
more in the way of qualifications from your 
teachers, and to pay enough for good ser- 
vice to justify you in demanding this. 

Our schools need closer supervision of 
the right kind, but this can be readily se- 
cured under the existing order of things. 
A uniform course of study to furnish the 
basis of instruction in all subjects not ma- 
terially affected by local conditions is, we 
believe, a matter of supreme importance, 
but attainable without any revolution in our 
present methods of administration. 

In discussing this question I have aimed 
to present some of the conditions which 
need improvement and to consider in what 
measure a disregard of borough and town- 
ship lines would contribute to the desired 
end. Schools are inefficient mainly because 
of (1) unskilled teachers, (2) low public 
sentiment, (3) the poverty of some school 
districts, (4) lack of close supervision, (5) 
too frequent change of teachers, and (6) 
no well-defined course of study to guide our 
teachers and lead them to the accomplish- 
ment of definite ends. It is not clear to us 
that the elimination of the school district 
would in itself alleviate these evils. It is 
no doubt true that the system devised to 
meet the exigencies of fifty years ago needs 
revision to meet the conditions which an 
Increase in population and an advance in 
educational ideals make necessary. We 
believe, however, that the present system is 
fundamentally right and can see no evil 
Which exists to-day which might not with 
equal annoyance prevail under the proposed 
change. 

We do not believe that the people desire 
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such a change and doubt our ability to 
secure the enactment of such a law even if 
unanimously supported by our educational 
forces. The people are jealous of their 
privileges and justly pride themselves upon 
the structure they have reared, in the rear- 
ing of which they have, in the main, beerr 
guided by intelligence and a desire to be- 
queath to their children an ample heritage 
of educational privilege. 

“There can be no real advance in an 
educational system unless the people ad- 
vance with it. It belongs to the people and 
the people belong to it. It is a part of the 
neople and the people are a part of it. The 
common school is, therefore, a conservative 
institution. It is both a cause and effect. 
It is formed by the opinion of the people, 
but it in turn forms new opinions. It is 
both a leader and a follower. It follows 
the needs and demands of new conditions, 
but it also creates new needs and new con- 
ditions. Such an institution changes slowly 
and if the changes are to be permanent they 
must be made with the consent and ap- 
proval of a great majority of all those who 
are intelligently concerned in its welfare.” 

And quoting again from the same source: 
“ However, if our chief concern is to adjust 
the common school system to the demands 
and needs of society and the State, and to 
make it more responsive to the needs and 
rights of the children, honest differences of 
opinion concerning the details cannot defeat 
the general aim. But in the midst of our 
discussions, in the midst of our disagree- 
ments, in the midst of our marching and 
countermarching, let us wave only the flag 
of educational progress.” 


Supt. Hamilton said that there would 
have been no use of appointing a Commis- 
sion if things were not to be improved. If 
authority is not centralized not much will 
have been done. We should ask for large 
things. Je will not get all we ask, so let 
us ask much. Both French and Prussian 
school systems are strongly centralized. 
He was not sure that township lines could 
be eliminated. Pennsylvania needs for her 
rural schools local supervision, high school 
facilities for all, and consolidation. These 
can not be secured as long as the present 
township lines are observed, but they can 
be had if these lines are eliminated, so that 
two or three townships may unite for local 
supervision if not for taxation. Unlike the 
West, nature has determined the districts 
in Pennsylvania which may be consolidated. 
The logical method in this State will be to 
have the town or borough as the center and 
the principal of the high school the super- 
visor. These towns will be easy of access 
because the roads now lead to them. This 
change would be a revolution, but every 
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good revolution is an evolution. A revolu- 
tion is now in progress in Russia, and soon 
that obsolete form of government will be 
overthrown. 

Now is the time to ask for large things. 
If we do not get centralization now we will 
fight for it for the next fifty years. What 
are the compulsory act, the salary act, the 
minimum term act? Centralization. All 
improvements in our system have come that 
way. Of what use is it for the supervisor 
to plan if the local district may thwart his 
plans? If we can get the Commission to 
stand for this idea, and we back them up, 
a better system will be the result. 

Supt. Moore admitted that we had re- 
ceived benefits from centralized authority 
as it now exists, but feared that if further 
steps toward consolidation are taken, the 
result will be a political octopus, greater 
than we now think of. The consent of the 
governed ought to be consulted. If we de- 
part from that principle we knock away the 
props of our present system of government. 

Supt. Hamilton: What is the State, the 
local community or the Commonwealth? I 
think it is the Commonwealth. The people 
are the Commonwealth. We can not get 
centralization without the consent of the 
governed. The local districts will never 
do it, but if the Commonwealth says that it 
will give us good citizens, whether we will 
or not, that is “with the consent of the 
governed.” 

Dr. Schaeffer: Let us not confound legis- 
lation with centralization. The minimum 
term act, the minimum salary act, and 
others of this nature have come through 
legislation. There is a difference between 
the State and the government. The State 
is the people as a whole, while the govern- 
ment is the machinery of the people’s will. 
Where is it proposed to lodge the power 
taken from the local boards? In the county 
and city superintendents? In New Eng- 
land these officers control the selection of 
text-books, and the appointment of teach- 
ers. Shall be have a State Board, as in 
Indiana, which appoints the superinten- 
dents? He would like this subject of cen- 
tralization pushed farther, so that the Com- 
mission might obtain clear ideas of what is 
in the minds of the superintendents. The 
systems of France and Germany are dif- 
ferent. Which one is it desirable to model 
after? 

Supt. Evans said that many superinten- 
dents had not had an opportunity to look 
the matter up. 

Supt. Hamilton remarked that he had 
made no mistake in his definitions. The 
commonwealth is the peonle. The state is 
the people organized. The government is 
the machinery by which the people carry 
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out their desires. By the term centraliza- 
tion he meant a strong code backed up by 
the State. The local district need not be 
deprived of all its powers, but they should 
be so guarded by centralized power that 
they can not be abused. 

Dr. Schaeffer: It is becoming apparent 
that many persons have not thought out 
this matter. In New Jersey the county 
superintendent condemns unsuitable school 
houses, and the municipality must build 
better ones. In Indiana the school trustee 
may close a school and transport the chil- 
dren to another school, except when tem- 
porary conditions make it impossible. But 
the trustee is subject to the direction of the 
county superintendent, from whose decision 
there is no appeal. That is centralization. 
In New York and Wisconsin any decision 
of the State School Department can not be 
questioned or reversed by the courts. In 
New York the State School Department 
controls the certification of teachers, pre- 
pares questions for high school pupils, and 
the examinations must be taken or no 
diploma is issued; it prepares a syllabus for 
the elementary schools and high schools. 
In Massachusetts a state board has no 
powers except as relating to the training of 
teachers. The plan suggested by Supt. 
Hamilton abolishes the office of county 
superintendent and gives us the Massachu- 
setts plan. The question now before the 
Commission is where to lodge the power 
now in the hands of the directors. There 
is no question as to whether the Legislature 
may do what it wishes in this matter. 
Tudge Brown, of the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court, has decided that the people control 
the schools through the Legislature. The 
State has never surrendered to the munici- 
pality the education of its children. 

Supt. Hamilton said that last year we 
had asked for centralized authority in the 
form of high school inspectors. We have 
them and they will do good. In other mat- 
ters we want the will of the people carried 
out through legislation. That is central- 
ization. The office of county superinten- 
dent ought not to be abolished. That offi- 
cer should be elected for a term of five 
years at a salary of not less than $2,000. 
It would not render the county superinten- 
dency useless to have local supervision. 

Supt. Hower agreed that this convention 
was not ready to discuss the question of 
centralized authority, and suggested that a 
half day be given to the subject at the 
summer meeting of the Association at State 
College. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE MANUAL ARTS 


was the subject of the following paper by 
Supt. Mattie M. Collins, of Cameron 
County: 
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Our forefathers maintained that our edu- 
cational system should be utilitarian. 
Hence the early school law read that in 
the public schools were to be taught “ Read- 
ing, writing and the casting of accounts.” 
Surely these branches were practical. 
Later on, that the pupils might have the 
advantages of a broader training, geography 
and history were added to the course of 
study. Thus after careful consideration of 
the intrinsic value of each, were added the 
different branches of our common school 
curriculum. To-day our common school 
represents this conception: “ We give the 
pupil a general education.” All honor to 
our public school system. To it we owe 
our supremacy as a world power to-day; 
but it is to the “saint” of our school sys- 
tem that we shall owe our strength in the 
days that are to come. 

It was very adequate for its needs when 
our school system was established, for in 
those days a good general education was all 
that was required. Then. if one’s child 
was intended for the trades he was bound 
out or apprenticed. His education or lack 
of education was not considered. SkiNed 
workmen acquired skill largely from ex- 
perience. If the child was intended for a 
profession—he was supposed to have ac- 
quired more or less knowledge of the three 
R’s—he was then sent into the office of the 
lawyer or doctor to acquire the knowl- 
edge, skill and practice of his profession. 
Trade schools were almost unknown. 
Schools of law and medicine and theology 
were not a necessity. 

Our people, representing the cream of 
European enterprise, hardiness and worth, 
needed but the chance for an education to 
make them masters. It has been given. 
To-day the influx of immigration is far be- 
low the standard of our forefathers. Com- 
petition is rife. Not only do we have to 
compete with each other but with foreign 
nations. With nations whose power to- 
day is dependent upon the high excellence 
of its educated skilled workmen, and to us, 
the almost unknown Art. A thrifty people, 
we must compete with these older civiliza- 
tions, trained by experience. So far, to a 
great extent, we have succeeded. 

Now we are confronted with a great 
question. Three-fourths of our population 
earn their daily bread not by the sweat of 
their brow, but by the labor of their hands. 
We have gone far and done much for the 
one-fourth. What can we do for the three- 
fourths? Under former conditions, the 
product of our schools met the demands. 
To-day we are being confronted by a sense 
of lack. To-day the laboring man has 
advantages undreamed of before, with 
hours shortened, wages increased, and his 
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environment planned for his comfort, pleas- 
ure and health. This requires no small 
outlay on the part of his employer. But 
what does he require in return? “That 
the laborer is worthy of his hire.” That 
he be a skilled workman. He has learned 
that a skilled workman employed for eight 
hours in a day is better than an inferior 
at twelve hours for less wages. 

We have come to the parting of the 
ways, educationally, when we try to pro- 
vide for the three-fourths of the population. 
Shall our schools give the general educa- 
tion or shall it provide for a specific? We 
maintain that the latter is impossible just at 
present. Let us here not lose sight of the 
“ spirit” of our public schools—Utility. A 
system founded in the heart of the people 
rests with that people.» What do the people 
say? The great work of the public schools 
is to make good citizens. It is not enough 
to educate and produce a good citizen, we 
must also produce a citizen good for some 
specific thing. Our reform schools and 
prisons contain men and boys who must be 
taught a trade in order that when liberated, 
they will not menace society with idleness 
and its train of evils. Granted that many 
of these men are illiterate, are they im- 
prisoned because of that? They were 
never compelled to be useful. They were 
never made to do. And, as Horace Mann 
says. “One former is worth many hun- 
dreds of reformers.” This means that it 
is much easier to mould the plastic child 
than it is to reform the adult. The child 
is to be molded into the product we would 
have. He is to be the useful citizen. He 
is to be the doer of useful things; to be 
the “ former.” 

Our school system must make closer con- 
nection with life and its duties. Our 
schools must constantly adjust themselves 
to these growing demands. 

With a brief view of the end and aim 
of manual arts, its immediate aim is to 
appeal to the boy or girl whom we have 
failed to reach by any other means. What 
teacher has not felt this need? To be able 
to give to the boy or girl who has no apfti- 
tude for the text-book some work that will 
be interesting and useful. Or for the pupil 
whose very physical energy is a menace to 
order in the school, who does all the work 
assigned and is ready then for all that is 
going on. Or for the dullard who is the 
best test of the teacher’s worth, something 
in which he and the teacher can feel that 
he does as well as any one in the school. 
Its ultimate end will be to produce the use- 
ful citizen. But, finally, the introduction 
of manual arts in the public school will 
elevate manual labor. For the boy it will 
awaken the possibilities of a technical edu- 
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cation; for the girl it will awaken the 
possibilities of domestic science and house- 
hold arts. In each it will create a greater 
respect for the common work for everyday 
life. This movement can do no greater 
work than to remove some of our false 
ideas of the relative values of usefulness, 
to efface the stigma from all honest, useful 
toil. 

Trace the feeble beginning of the manual 
art movement. John Locke was an advo- 
cate. The people feeling the need of a 
medium through which to obtain a general 
education have brought the public schools 
to their present status. The feeling for the 
need of manual arts has been of much 
slower growth, but even this movement has 
long passed the “ fad” period. In 510 of 
the 1,325 cities having a population of 
4,000 and over, manual training was taught 
in some of the grades of the public schools 
in the year 1906. To-day seventy per cent. 
of the cities of the United States having a 
population of 8,000 or over have manual 
training in some form in their public 
schools. Now that the township high 
school is an assured fact it follows that 
manual training will be introduced into the 
country schools as well. 

This, of course, will depend entirely upon 
the local conditions as to what form of the 
manual arts shall be taught. It is not yet 
possible to introduce manual training into 
every school, but the teacher should feel 
the necessity of encouraging deftness and 
skill in the use of the hands even in so 
small a matter as sharpening a lead pencil. 
Much may be done in many ways to en- 
courage the training of the manual and 
mental powers. A knife in the hands of 
the pupil may be the means of acquiring 
power and skill. Many of the modern toys 
manufactured in the peasant homes of the 
old world would be easy to construct. It 
seems to me that this would be delightful 
occupations for many boys, and it could, I 
think, be introduced in any of the schools. 
Sewing for the girls is probably the easiest. 
Of its value as training, there is no ques- 
tion. The planning, cutting and skill re- 
quired in sewing brings no little mental 
power into activity. The usefulness of 
this—almost lost art—to the girl for the 
rest of her life needs no comment. 

In our rural or agricultural districts there 
is much that the public school can do in 
the way of awakening an interest in the 
work of the farm. The tendency of our 
young men and women to leave the farm 
for the town, together with the scarcity of 
hands to harvest crops has made the ques- 
tion a momentous one. What will be of 
greater value for the boys and girls than 
to learn those facts and principles that 
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will make them intelligent and skillful 
workers of the soil? When we have im- 
pressed upon the pupil that the business of 
farming and the growing of crops is no 
less a science, and requires for its success 
just as much thought-training and care as 
is does to run a factory, we have then done 
something to awaken his desire for a better 
knowledge of the farm. We can do much 
towards agriculture by developing an inti- 
mate knowledge of the soil. These few 
suggestions are given as to what may now 
be done in most of our schools. The trade 
schools and manual arts in our public 
schools are assumed facts. The simplest 
beginnings should be encouraged on our 
part. In communities where people have 
felt the need, we find that it will come. 
We hope the time will come when no 
pupil can leave the public schools until 
he is proficient in some art or trade whereby 
he can earn a livelihood. 

Supt. Shaw was to have discussed this 
paper, but had been compelled to go to 
Philadelphia, having a large sum entrusted 
to him, for the purchase of school libraries. 

Dr. Schaeffer said that the question of 
vocational education is pressing for at- 
tention. At a meeting in Chicago last week 
two views were expressed: (1) Schools for 
preparation in special lines of work should 
be maintained by those industries. (2) To 
connect cultural with trade schools and 
have them conducted at public expense. 
The last census gives the number of people 
engaged in the twenty-five leading occupa- 
tions of this country. More than ten mil- 
lion persons are engaged in agriculture. 
This seems to indicate that there should be 
instruction in agriculture in rural com- 
munities, at public expense. What about 
other industries? About 1,500,000 persons 
are engaged in the professions. Of these 
our high schools have taken care. But in 
the domain of manufacture trouble begins. 
In Lancaster, for instance, many persons 
are engaged in the tobacco, brewing and 
distilling industries. Shall we introduce 
instruction in these branches into the public 
schools? In York there are six wheel- 
wrights. Assuming that they work forty 
years, no boy in York will need instruction 
in that industry. 

It seems plain, however, that agriculture 
should be taught in rural communities, that 
domestic economy should be taught to the 
girls, and that the boys should have at 
least as much manual training as. will make 
them familiar with the tools common to all 
handicrafts. It looks as though some one 
must face this problem and think it out. A 
large city like Munich is no guide for a 
small city like Lancaster, and the chief oc- 
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cupations of a community can not always 
be taught in the schools. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


The report of this committee was the 
occasion of considerable debate, which cen- 
tered about the questions of closer super- 
vision, the course of study, and the cen- 
tralization of authority in executive offices. 
The report of the committee, containing the 
resolutions as finally adopted or rejected is 
here given: 


To the Pennsylvania State Educational Com- 
mission: 

GENTLEMEN: In order that we, the County 
Superintendents in convention assembled, may 
declare our position on the following subjects, 
we respectfully submit them for your consid- 
eration : ; 

1. We favor a system providing for closer 
local supervision of schools—one supervisor for 
not more than fifty schools; these supervisors 
to be appointed by the County Superintendent 
with the approval of the State Superintendent 
and to be under the direction of the County 
Superintendent, who shall determine the ter- 
ritory which each shall supervise, the same to 
be paid a salary fixed by law of not less than 
$100 per month out of the State treasury. 
(Approved. ) 

2. We favor the preparation of a State 
course of study for the common and high 
schools of the State which shall detail the 
minimum of essentials in each subject, indi- 
cate in a general way the plan to be followed, 
and the reasonable results to be attained, the 
same to be prepared by a committee of ex- 
perts under the direction and at the expense 
of the State, the common school course to 
provide for a nine years’ course of eight 
months each. (Approved.) 

3. No person should be eligible to the office 
of County Superintendent who has not grad- 
uated from a State Normal school in the reg- 
ular course, or who has not had the equivalent 
in training and scholarship. (Lost.) 

4. Recognizing that “ Public education is 
the deliberate effort of the State to make a 
higher citizenship,” we believe that, to this 
end, the Commonwealth be given more power 
to make the system more efficient. (Lost.) 

5. We recommend that the consolidation of 
tural schools be made mandatory in all sec- 
tons of the State where it is feasible, the 
expense of transportation to be borne by the 
State. (Approved.) 


tents as a basis for securing more uniformity 
n the granting of teachers’ certificates. (Ap- 
proved. ) 

7. Since there is evident injustice to small 
ounties in ‘the present system which provides 





for a sum of 333 cents for each dav’s attend- 
ance to assist in defraying the expenses of 
the County Institute, whereby the large coun- 
ties, which need help least, receive the full 
$200, while smaller counties, with greater need, 
receive less, we recommend that the aid ex- 
tended should be $200, regardless of the num- 
ber of teachers in attendance. (Approved.) 

We desire in this manner to express our 
gratitude to the School Board of Harrisburg 
for their generosity in granting us the use 
of this auditorium in which to hold our meet- 
ings. We also feel very grateful to every 
person who has contributed anything to the 
success of this meeing, the result of which 
has made it the best convention of the kind 
ever held in the State. (Approved.) 


Signed: 
Wo. W. Evans, 
Mattie M. CoLttns, 
H: S. Putnam. 


CLOSER LOCAL SUPERVISION. 


This resolution was at first laid on the 
table, but later taken up again, and finally 
adopted. 

Supt. Klinger said that there were 115 
schools in his county, and he found it im- 
possible to do them justice. Fifty schools 
would be plenty for a supervisor. 

Supt. Moore thought that if we asked too 
much the Legislature might give nothing at 
all. We had better ask for one supervisor 
for every 100 schools. 

Supt. Landis agreed with Supt. Moore. 
The directors of Montgomery County had 
voted against four assistants to the county 
superintendent, but in favor of two. Even 
this is unpopular. Eight or nine would be 
desirable in that county, but it would be 
folly to ask for them now. The resolution 
ought not to be adopted. 

Supt. Sweeney thought that to make the 
idea popular the supervisor should be con- 
fined to a certain number of townships, and 
act under the direction of the county super- 
intendent. He should be responsible for 
results to the people. The State appro- 
priation should depend in part on the em- 
ployment of such supervisors. 

Supt. Hamilton said that he had an as- 
sistant, but there is a difference between the 
county superintendent’s assistant and local 
supervisors. Now is the time to ask for 
great things. When he asked for an as- 
sistant he was unanimously elected, and no 
sooner had the matter been settled than 
some one told me I should have two. We 
should be fearless in these matters. We 
would get more. If the Legislature sees 
that we want a supervisor for each hundred 
schools they will be likely to make it two 
hundred. We should ask for one super- 
visor for every fifty schools. 

Supt. Taylor said that he supervised a 
small county with only two hundred and 
fifty schools. He would not want more 
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than one assistant. He himself could find 
out what ought to be done in his schools. 
What the county superintendent wants is 
authority to carry out what he knows ought 
to be done. 

Dr. Schaeffer asked Supt. Hamilton what 
he meant when he said that western Penn- 
sylvania was topheavy with supervision. 

Supt. Hamilton replied that he meant that 
there were plenty of men drawing salaries 
who do the schools very little good. 

Supt. Seltzer said that he had in mind 
several teachers who need assistance, but 
that from press of work he was unable to 
give it. We need critic teachers such as 
the normal schools employ. The county 
superintendent should appoint them from 
among the good teachers of his county. 
There might be one appointed for each 
grade of work. 

Dept. Supt. Teitrick suggested that the 
department simply declare itself in favor of 
local supervision, and not go into details. 
He thought the department was not ready 
to come to a definite conclusion about the 
matter. 

Supt. Smith agreed with Supt. Hamilton. 
Let us ask for what we need. If the Com- 
mission does not believe in our recommen- 
dations the burden will be on them. There 
should be one local supervisor for not more 
than fifty schools. 

The resolution was now adopted. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 

The original form of the resolution being 
before the Department, Supt. Sweeney said 
that this body should not go on record as 
agreeing to a seven months’ term for rural 
districts. All of our neighboring States 
have an eight months’ term, and nearly all 
of our districts are ready for an eight 
months’ term. 

Supt. Shelley said that the course must 
be different in schools, on account of the 
differing length of terms. 

Supt. Sweeney suggested that the resolu- 
tion read “nine years of eight months.” 
The course should not be iron-bound. 
Some flexibility should be allowed. 

Supt. Hamilton suggested that “72 
months” be substituted for the above. 

Supt. Willard said that in Perry County, 
which is principally an agricultural, many 
people think a seven-months’ term is long 
enough. Our first effort ought to be to get 
most of the children to school for seven 
months. 

Supt. Sweeney offered an amendment to 
the resolution as read, providing for a 
“nine years’ course of eight months each.” 
The amendment was adopted. 

Dr. Schaeffer said that New York claims 
to have an eight months’ term, but some 
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term in the winter, and a three months‘ C 
term in the spring, for small children. E 
Supt. Sweeney said that any district had S( 
the option of dividing the term into three S 
parts. tl 
Dr. Schaeffer asked if there was a dif- sc 
ferent teacher elected for each part. 18 
Supt. Sweeney said that there was not. nc 
Nearly every district divides the term into he 
two sections. There is no provision in the se 
law as to how the term shall be divided. of 
Supt. Bevan remarked that New York at 
did not really have an eight months’ term. a 
Supt. Sweeney said that some pupils did m 
not. olc 
The resolution as amended was now wh 
adopted, and appears above. de 
ELIGIBILITY OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. ne 
This resolution was read and tabled with- Ep 
out a dissenting vote. Supt. Hamilton the 
spoke in praise of the character of our : 
county superintendents and of the present ba 
meeting, saying that it was the best he had \ 
ever attended. rm 
CENTRALIZATION OF AUTHORITY. i 
This resolution being read elicited the int 
following opinions: upo 
Dr. Schaeffer said that the Common- sub: 
wealth already has power enough. Execu- late 
tive officers needed the power. . T 
Supt. Sweeney thought that the local av- S 
thorities have too much authority. The mer 
executive officers of both state and county § nex; 
should be given more power. mig 
Supt. Green: When you withdraw power sete 
from the boards you also lessen local in- Si 
terest. The proposed resolution is revolu- B  jeft 
tionary. We now propose to touch the St 
actual control of the schools. of tl 
Supt. Hamilton said that we had already on t 
passed two resolutions for centralization. D: 
What is wanted is nothing revolutionary # .,:_. 
but only to prevent boards from abusing p.. 
their power. The resolution does not meat 4 
to abolish boards, but to regulate their a 
actions. This is the most vital point before S00 
us to-day. We stultify ourselves if we Pr 
pass the first two resolutions and then say been 
we are not in favor of centralization. | Depa 
Dept. Supt. Teitrick said that directors here. 
associations were never so active as am Court 
present. The other ideas embody the spiti the 1 
of this one, and it would be in bad taste Su 
pass it. been 
The resolution was not adopted. Tht been 
other resolutions were disposed of as not next 
in the report. may 
NECROLOGY. | to the 
The report of this committee being calle lift uy 
for, it was read by Supt. McCloskey, 4 then | 
follows: done 
Charles Emerson Barton, County Supt Sup 
intendent of Fulton County, passed aW4 ment 
May 12, 1907. He was born in Brug opai,, 





one says that this means a five months’ 
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Creek Township, Fulton County, in 1871. 
He received his education in the common 
schools and the Shippensburg State Normal 
School, from which he was graduated in 
the class of 1892. He taught in the public 
schools of Fulton and Beford counties until 
1895, when he was chosen a teacher in the 
normal school at Shippensburg, with which 
he was connected for seven years. He was 
serving his second term as Superintendent 
of the common schools of Fulton County 
at the time of his death. Mr. Barton was 
a comparatively young man, but was 
making a favorable impression among the 
older men of the State. The esteem in 
which he was held in his county is evi- 
denced by the large attendance at his fu- 
neral. He was a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and was a member of 
the Odd Fellows and Masonic fraternities. 

The following preamble and resolution 
were adopted : 

Whereas, It has pleased Allwise Provi- 
dence to remove our brother, Superinten- 
dent Barton, therefore be it 

Resolved, That, while we mourn our loss 
in the death of one who has left his impress 
upon all with whom he came in contact, we 
submit to the will of Providence and emu- 
late his noble Christian example. 

The report was adopted. 

Supt. Sweeny suggested that this Depart- 


ment meet on the first Tuesday of February, 


next year, so that its recommendations 
might reach the Legislature in time to be 
acted upon. 

Supt. Rapp thought the matter should be 
left to the executive committee. 

Supt. Smith expressed his appreciation 
of the efforts of the committee and the men 
on the programme. 

Dr. Noss agreed with Supt. Sm:th in his 
opinion of the present meeting of this 
Department. He hoped the time when nor- 
mal schools would be strictly professional 
schools was not far distant. 

President Taylor believed this to have 
been the best meeting in the history of the 
Department. It was good to have been 
here. He thanked the Department for 
courtesies shown himself and introduced 
the new president, Supt. Rapp, of Berks. 

Supt. Rapp: The present meeting has 
been a profitable one. The attendance has 
been unusually large. Let us hope that 
next year all the county superintendents 
may turn out. We must put our shoulders 
to the wheel that our united strength may 
lift up things educational in this State. He 
then thanked the Department for the honor 
done him in electing him president. 

Supt. Sweeney also thanked the Depart- 
ment for his election to the position of 
chairman of the executive committee, and 
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promised to use every effort for the success 
of the next meeting. 

Supt. Hamilton said that in twenty-one 
years he had missed only two or three edu- 
cational meetings in this State, and that the 
present had been the best of the meetings 
he had attended. Men had opposed each 
other strenuously and yet with nerfect good 
feeling. As one of those who always takes 
part, Dr. Hamilton said that he always 
respected his opponents. He congratulated 
the committee on the programme and be- 
lieved that the County Superintendents 
should be proud of themselves. The last 
meeting of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation had not brought out as much brisk 
good sense as the present meeting. He 
thought that the Department is in favor of 
centralization. All the resolutions adopted 
are in that direction. ‘ The only difficulty 
had been that the precise wording for the 
ideas has not been found, during the dis- 
cussion. 

Deputy Supt. Teitrick was glad to meet 
his fellow county superintendents again. 
He almost envied them their opportunities. 
He feared that in the emphasis laid on high 
schools at the present time the grades are 
being neglected. This is not wise, as ninety 
per cent. of the school children never reach 
the high school. He wished the members 
of the Department abundant success, and 
assured them that his sympathy and good 
will would always be with them in their 
work, Adjourned. 


MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE. 

The following is a list of the superin- 
tendents in attendance, by counties: 

H. Milton Roth, Adams; Samuel Hamil- 
ton, Allegheny; Eli M. Rapp, Berks; T. S. 
Davis, Blair; H. S. Putnam, Bradford; J. 
M. Shelly, Bucks; Mattie M. Collins, Cam- 
eron; James J. Bevan, Carbon; G. W. 
Moore, Chester; Ira N. McCloskey, Clin- 
ton; W. W. Evans, Columbia; J. Kelso 
Green, Cumberland; H. V. B. Garver, 
Dauphin; A. G. C. Smith, Delaware; J. W. 
Sweeney, Elk; Clement G. Lewellyn, Fay- 
ette; J. G. Dell, Huntingdon; L. Mayne 
Jones, Jefferson; J. C. Taylor, Lacka- 
wanna; H. C. Klinger, Juniata; Milton J. 
Brecht, Lancaster; Alvin Rupp, Lehigh; 
Frank P. Hopper, Luzerne; Gardner B. 
Milnor, Lycoming; Burdette S. Bayle, Mc- 
Kean; James F. Wills, Mifflin; Frank 
Koehler, Monroe; J. Horace Landis, Mont- 
gomery; Charles W. Derr, Montour; 
George A. Grim, Northampton; W. W. 
Fetzer, Northumberland; Samuel S. Wil- 
lard, Perry; Livingston Seltzer, Schuylkill; 
D. W. Seibert, Somerset; J. E. R. Killgore, 
Sullivan; George A. Stearns, Susquehanna; 
D. L. Hower, Wayne; R. C. Shaw, West- 
moreland; Frank H. Jarvis, Wyoming; 
Charles W. Stine, York. 
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IV. HERBARTIAN PSYCHOLOGY. 


DR. EDWARD BROOKS, PHILA. 
Late Superintendent Public Schools, Philadelphia. 


HE Herbartian Psychology is that sys- 
tem of psychological thought presented 
in the works of Johann Friedrich Herbart, 
who occupied the chair of philosophy at the 
University of Konigsberg during the early 
part of the nineteenth century. His “ Lehr- 
buch zur Psychologie,” published in 1816 
and revised in 1834, has had a wide in- 
fluence on psychological thought, not so 
much on account of the specific doctrines 
it set forth as for its criticisms of other 
systems and its emphasis of scientific 
methods of studying mental phenomena. 
The system has been prominently presented 
in this country by a number of the younger 
class of educators who were captivated with 
the educational doctrines of the author 
which, it was natural to suppose, were 
based on his psychological views. His 
scheme of psychology possesses a number 
of distinctive features, some of the leading 
principles of which will be briefly explained. 
1. Herbart attempts to build up a system 
of psychology on the denial or rejection of 
the existence of the mind. “ For this rea- 
son,” he says, “the treatise on psychology 
may very well be allowed to precede that on 
metaphysics and in this way the metaphys- 
ical idea of the soul (the substance of the 
mind) may be dispensed with at first.” It 
is not that he would really deny the ex- 
istence of the mind, for in his chapter on 
rational psychology he attempts to explain 
its nature as a “simple essence”; but in 
the study of our mental life, in accordance 
with the methods of empirical science, he 
thinks that the assumption of the mind is 
unwarranted and illogical; and so he at- 
tempts to build up a system of “ psychology 
without a psyche.” Like all the other 
writers on psychology who endeavor to 
ignore the mind in their discussions, he in- 
sensibly and almost inevitably falls into the 
use of the term. 

2. He assumes, as a logical sequence to 
his first proposition, that there is no mind 
in psychology, that there are no faculties 
of the mind. His words are, “ Now if to 
these vague and unscientific classifications 
there be added a theory of mental faculties, 
which we are supposed to possess, then 
psychology is changed into a mythology in 
which no one will confess a serious be- 
lief.” Nevertheless, while he makes this 
assumption the basis of his system with the 
insistence of all writers who deny mental 
faculties, he makes use of the terms and 
thus seems to abandon his own fundamental 
principles. He excuses himself for this 
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inconsistency by saying, “ Nevertheless, on 
account of the customs of speech already 
established, in our logical review of em- 
pirical psychology we shall sometimes make 
use of the customary names”; and further 
he says, “In such a simple, almost popular, 
presentation as is proposed here, the old 
hypothesis of mental faculties cannot be 
entirely dispensed with.” 

3. His fundamental and distinguishing 
doctrine is that ideas are the basis and 
origin of all the forms of mental life. His 
thought is that the ideas received through 
the senses (concepts he calls them but he 
means percepts) become forces whose ac- 
tion and interaction originate and account 
for every phase of psychical activity. 
“These ideas,” he says, “are received 
through the senses, preserved by the 
memory, reproduced by the imagination and 
anew combined, etc.” Concepts, he says, 
when they resist one another become forces; 
and this resistance occurs “ when two or 
more opposed concepts encounter one an- 
other.” Concepts, or percepts, are con- 
ceived as coming into contact as they arise 
to the threshold of consciousness, and there 
forming combinations with certain definite 
results. “These concepts,” he explains, 
“combine in two ways: First, concepts 
which are not opposed to or contrasted with 
one another (as a tone and acolor) ... 
form a complex; second, contrasted con- 
cepts (e. g., red and yellow) . . . become 
blended (fused). Complexes may be com- 
plete; blendings (fusions) from their na- 
ture must always be (more or less) incom- 
plete.” These are definite statements of 
his view, whatever they may mean, and lie 
at the foundation of the Herbartian system. 

4. In order to carry out and exemplify 
the doctrine of the blends and complexes of 
ideas the author resorts to mathematical 
formula. “After an encounter between 
two concepts, P and II, the remainders, 
r and p, are blended (or incompletely 
united).” To show “what help one of the 
two concepts, in case it should be still more 
suppressed, would receive from the other,” 
he gives the following solution. 

Let P be the helping concept; it helps 
with a force equal to r; but II can only 
appropriate this force in the ratio p:II. 
Hence through P, II receives the help 
rp/II, and in the same way P receives from 
II the help of rp/P. This reasoning is put 
into ordinary language by Dr. Harris in 
his Editor’s preface to Herbart’s text-book, 
to which the reader of this article is re- 
ferred. 

5. Herbart continues this discussion of 
the influence of one concept on another, 
with the endeavor to show how this con- 
flict produces “ mental states.” A blending 
of concepts under certain circumstances, he 
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holds, “ gives rise to a principle of esthetic 
judgment.” “In the resistance of con- 
cepts,” he says, “lies the feeling of con- 
trast.” A certain struggle between con- 
cepts may be “the source of an unpleasant 
feeling which may give rise to desire.” 
“Desires,” he says, “are exerted by a re- 
membrance of their object.” Again, a 
concept coming “forward into conscious- 
ness by its own strength,” and aided by 
“several helping concepts” gives rise to a 
feeling of pleasure. “Feelings and de- 
sires,” he says, have their source “ always 
in particular concepts.” How concepts as 
forces can of themselves originate feelings 
if there were no mind back of these concepts 
to feel, he does not attempt to explain, nor 
apparently does he see the absurdity of his 
position, nor the necessity of such an ex- 
planation. 

6. In regard to judgment, reasoning, etc., 
Herbart is so indefinite in respect to his 
own views that I shall not refer to them. 
He seems to deny the existence of general 
ideas, his word “concept” as already ex- 
plained, refers only to particular ideas or 
percepts. He says “several circumstances 
make the fact doubtful whether notions 
(general ideas) in the strict logical sense, 
really occur in human thinking.” And 


again, “general notions cannot be shown 


to actually exist, except in the sciences, 
where one can plainly see how they are 
formed.” 

7. One of the most characteristic doc- 
trines of the Herbartian psychology is that 
of the Will. In accordance with his denial 
of the mind and mental faculties, he does 
not admit of a mental attribute or function 
called the Will. The will he defines as 
“a desire combined with the supposition 
that it can be fulfilled.” There is no ego 
endowed with the faculty of choice and voli- 
tion as taught by the writers on standard 
psychology. The actions of mankind are 
the results of their desires. Our lives are 
not due to our ideals of rectitude and honor- 
able achievements, but to those desires 
which are attended with the idea of the 
possibility of being carried out into action. 

While this is his fundamental statement 
of the nature of the Will, upon a further 
discussion, however, he seems to give his 
assent to the doctrine of the freedom of 
the will on the ground that a man’s actions 
or choices are in accordance with his ideas 
and feelings. When a man comes under 
the influences that are operating in con- 
sciousness, “ his choice,” he says, “is noth- 
ing but a conflict between two factors, rea- 
son and desire, between which he thought 
he stood free.” When a man finds that 
reason and desire in their codperation have 
decided control over him, he seems to him- 
self not to be free, “but rather subjected 
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to foreign arts and influences.” “But,” 
he adds, “this is an illusion, for since rea- 
son and desire are nothing outside of him, 
and he nothing outside of them the decision 
which arises from them is not foreign but 
his own.” The doctrine that reason and 
desire in their codperation can decide over 
a man hardly appeals to the judgment of 
the thoughtful student of psychology. 

8. The one doctrine with which the name 
of Herbart is more prominently associated 
than that of any other is that of “ appercep- 
tion.” Singularly, however, there is no dis- 
cussion of the subject in his work on psy- 
chology, nor is the term mentioned more 
than once or twice and then only inci- 
dentally. It appears however in his work 
on pedagogy and is to some extent made 
the basis of his doctrine of education. The 
term was first used in a scientific sense by 
Leibnitz and was extensively discussed by 
Kant. It is used to embrace several other 
functions of the mind; as the “ identifica- 
tion” or recognition of an object; the 
“ classification ” of objects; the “ harmoniz- 
ing” of the combination of two opposed or 
incongruent concepts; and as a “ creative or 
formative” act equivalent to that of judg- 
ment and reasoning. The term was very 
popular among a certain class of educators 
in this country a few years ago, but it is 
gradually giving place to the more specific 
and definite terms of analysis, comparison, 
memory, conception, classification, judg- 
ment and reasoning. As meaning the inter- 
pretation of new ideas by means of old 
ones, it has a certain value, but it is so in- 
definite in its processes that it is a question 
whether its use will become general and 
permanent. 

I have thus endeavored to state the lead- 
ing views of the Herbartian psychology as 
presented by Herbart himself. There are 
many other statements and discussions in 
his work, thoughtful and suggestive, but 
largely critical and metaphysical adding but 
little of value to psychological doctrine. 
The work is very unsystematic, and lacks 
that scientific order and coherency neces- 
sary for the clear exposition of a scheme of 
philosophic doctrine. I have often won- 
dered what scheme of psychological thought 
a young man of twenty-one would have 
after a careful reading of Herbart, as 
shown by his examination upon the subject. 
There would, I judge, be a singular hodge- 
podge of beliefs and non-beliefs in his 
mind on the nature of mental life. The 
work suggests an acute and suggestive 
thinker who lacked that logical taste and 
capacity needed for scientific investigation 
and exposition. 

The four articles, of which this is the last, 
present three schemes of psychologic 





thought; one based upon the mind, the other 
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upon the brain, and the third upon ideas. 
In my opinion the first is not only the 
nearest to the truth but is by far the best 
suited as the basis of a scheme of educa- 
tional doctrines. As a result of my many 
years of study of the nature of man and 
how to educate him in accordance with that 
nature, I most earnestly urge the students 
of psychology and education to adopt that 
system which assumes the mind as the basis 
of the different phases of mental life. It 
not only seems to be true, but it gives 
highest dignity to human thought and char- 
acter and affords a basis for the aspiration 
after that which is eternal and immortal. 
In the doubt and gloom of modern scientific 
thought, it is well to lead our young men 
and women, in the language of Tennyson, to 


“Look higher, then—perchance—thou mayest 

—beyond 

A hundred ever-rising mountain lines, 

And past the range of Night and Shadow 
—see 

The high heaven dawn of more than mortal 
day 

Strike on the mount of Vision!” 


AN HONOR SYSTEM. 


T should be the aim of teachers to make 
their pupils responsible unto themselves. 
This kind of work should find a place and 
be emphasized in our modern system of 
education. Young people like to feel that 
they can be trusted, and esteem it an honor. 
When the written reviews or examina 
tions are held in the senior class at the 
Stevens High School, Lancaster, Pa., the 
teacher distributes the question papers to 
the pupils, waits a few minutes to give an 
opportunity to ask questions if any points 
are not clear, and then leaves them alone 
to write out their answers. When the 
pupils have completed their work they 
make this declaration at the end of their 
papers, if they are able to make it. “TJ 
pledge my honor that I have neither given 
nor received any assistance in this examina- 
tion.” 

This plan places the pupils on their honor 
and in an atmosphere of high moral senti- 
ment. It gives them what every person 
needs, an opportunity to exercise self-con- 
trol, self-government and thereby develops 
and strengthens the moral side. Theories 
are very fine but what young people need 
is practice. We develop and grow by ex- 
ercise. 

The plan appeals to the pride of the 
pupils to do right for right’s sake. They 
feel that the reputation of their class and 
that of their school are at stake and this 
honor is scrupulously guarded. The re- 
sponsibility rests upon them. 
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There is no cheating under this plan. 
Perhaps it cannot be carried out in all 
schools but it works in this class. Should 
any pupil desire to cheat that pupil is held 
in check by the strong public opinion and 
moral sentiment that is so emphatically 
against it. One pupil remarked, “ We would 
not think of such a thing as cheating, even 
if we wanted to, after such great confidence 
had been placed in us.” This system will 
build up character and when these young 
people go out into life they can be trusted. 


E. M. SPARLIN. 





TENURE OF OFFICE 


IN THE SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


1. following table, compiled by Prof. 
J. O. Knauss, in the State School 
Department, gives a list of all superinten- 
dents who have served nine years or more. 
This includes all who have held office since 
1854, the year the county superintendency 
was first established. From this table it 
is clearly evident that the tendency in the 
past has been to retain the superintendent 
from term to term when he proved efficient 
and his services were satisfactory. This is 
a wise policy and should be continued. 


Adams—J. W. Thoman 1890 to 1899, and H. M. 
Roth 1899 to 1908. : 

Armstrong—A. D. Glenn 1872 to 1881. 

Beaver—Chester A. Moore 1896 to 1905. 

Bedford—H. W. Fisher 1866 to 1875, John H. 
Cessna 1881 to 1890, C. J. Potts 1890 to 1899, 
and J. Anson Wright 1899 to 1908. : 

Berks—John S. Ermentrout 1860 to 1869, and 
David S. Keck 1881 to 1890. 

Blair—John H. Stephens 1875 to 1884. 

Cameron—J. B. Johnson 1866 to 1875. 

Carbon—T. A. Snyder 1884 to 1893, and A. S. 
Beisel 1893 to 1902. 

Centre—R. M. Magee 1866 to 1875, and D. M. 
Wolf 1881 to 1890. 

Chester—W. W. Woodruff 1860 to 1869, and Geo. 
W. Moore 1899 to 1908. 

Clarion—C. F. McNutt 1884 to 1893, and W. A. 
Beer 1893 to 1902. 

Clinton—W. A. Snyder 1893 to 1902. 

Columbia—Chas. G. Barkley 1863 to 1872, W. H. 
Snyder 1872 to 1881, and J. S. Grimes 1881 to 


1890. 
Cumberland—S. B. Shearer 1878 to 1887, and A. 
J. Beitzel 1887 to 1896. 
Dauphin—H. V. B. Garver 1899 to 1908. 
Delaware—J. W. Baker, 9% years, December, 
1868 to 1878, and A. B. Stewart 1878 to 1887. 
Erie—C. C. Taylor 1869 to 1878. 
Fayette—J. V. Gibbons 1854 to 1863. 
Forest—S. F. Rohrer 1866 to 1875, Geo. W. Kerr 
1887 to 1896, and E. E. Stitzinger 1896 to 


1905. 

Franklin—W.-F. Zumbro 1893 to -1902. 

Fulton—H. H. Woodal 1872 to 1881, and Clem 
Chesnut 1893 to 1902. 

Huntingdon—S. G. Rudy, 6 years, 1890 to 1896, 
and 3 years, 1899 to 1902. 

Indiana—S. P. Bollman 1854 to 1863, A. M. 
Hammers 1890 to 1899, and J. T. Stewart 
1899 to 1908. 
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Lackawanna—W. S. Davis 1884 to 1893. 
Lawrence—W. N. Aikin 1869 to 1878. 
Lehigh—E. J. Young 1863 to 1872. 

Luzerne—T. B. Harrison 1890 to 1899, and Frank 
P. Hopper 1899 to 1908. 

Lycoming—John T. Reed 1863 to 1872, and Thos. 
F. Gahan 1872 to 1881. 

McKean—W. H. Curtis 1872 to 1881, W. P. 
Eckels 1887 to 1896, and John E. Myers 1896 
to 1905. 

Monroe—C. S. Detrick 1854 to 1863, and A. A. 
Dinsmore, 93%4 years, September, 1877 to 1887. 

Northampton—B. F. Raesley 1872 to 1881, J. H. 
Werner 1881 to 1890, and W. F. Hoch 1890 to 


1899. 

Perry—E. U. Aumiller 1884 to 1893. 

Pike—P. F. Fulmer 1857 to 1866, and Geo. 
Sawyer 1893 to 1902. 

Potter—Otis A. Kilbourn 1899 to 1908. 

Snyder—F. C. Bowersox 1893 to 1902. 

Somerset—J. M. Berkey 1887 to 1896. 

Sullivan—J. P. Little 1878 to 1887, and F. W. 
Meylert 1893 to 1902. 

Susquehanna—W. C. Tilden 1869 to 1878, U. B. 
Gillett 1887 to 1896, and Chas. E. Moxley 
1896 to 1905. 

Tioga—M. F. Cass 1881 to 1890, H. E. Raesley 
1890 to 1899, and W. R. Longstreet 1899 to 


1908, 
Union—Daniel P. Stapleton 1899 to 1908. 
Venango—S. H. Prather 1875 to 1884, Geo. B. 
Lord 1884 to 1893, and John F. Bigler 1893 to 


1902. 

Warren—C. D. Arird 1881 to 1890, H. M. Put- 
nam 1890 to 1899, and Orlo J. Gunning 1899 
to 1908. 

Wayne—D. G. Allen 1869 to 1878. 

Westmoreland—Geo. H. Hugus 1884 to 1893. 

York—D. G. Williams 1878 to 1887 


Those who: served between nine and 
twelve years: 


Bucks—W. W. Woodruff, 11 years, 1876 to 1887. 
Supt. Woodruff had previously served 9 years 
as County Superintendent of Chester county, 
1860 to 1869. i 

Chester—J. W. Harvey, 10% years, January, 
1877 to 1887. 

Indiana—Samuel Wolf, 3 years, 1863 to 1866, 
and 7 years, 1871 to 1878. 

Jefferson—R. B. Teitrick, 11 years, 1896 to 1907. 

Lancaster—B. F. Shaub, 11 years, 1872 to 1883. 

Lycoming—J. Geo. Becht, 10 years, 1893 to 1903. 

Montour—Wnm. Henry, 11% years, 1866 to Febru- 
ary, 1878. 

Union—A. S. Burrows, 10% years, 1872 to Oc- 
tober, 1882. 


Those who served twelve years: 


Berks—Eli M. Rapp 1896 to 1908. 

Blair—Henry S. Wertz 1890 to 1902. 

Bradford—H. S. Putnam 1896 to 1908. 

Cameron—Mattie M. Collins 1896 to 1908. 

Centre—C. L. Granley 1893 to 1905. 

Chester—Jos. S. Walton 1887 to 1899. 

Elk—Geo. R. Dixon 1875 to 1887, and J. W. 
Sweeney 1896 to 1908. ; 

Greene—Thos. J. Teal 1863 to 1875. 

Jefferson—J. H. Hughes 1884 to 1896. 

Luzerne—James M. Coughlin 1878 to 1890. 

Potter—J. W. Allen 1866 to 1878. 

Snyder—Wm. Moyer, 9 years, 1863 to 1872, and 
3 years, 1881 to 1884. 

Sullivan—J. W. Martin 1863 to 1875. 

Venango—Chas. H. Dale 1860 to 1872. 

Washington—Frank R. Hall 1896 to 1908. 
ayne—J. H. Kennedy 1884 to 1896, and David 
L. Hower 1896 to 1908._ 

Westmoreland—W. W. Ulerich 1893 to 1905. 
yoming—A. S. Keeler 1884 to 1896, and F. H. 
_Jarvis 1896 to 1908. 

York—D. H. Gardner 1893 to 1905. 





Those who served between twelve and 
fifteen years: 

Dauphin—D. H. L. LaRoss, 6 years, 1866 to 1872, 
and 7% years, 1875 to October, 1882. 

Lancaster—David Evans, February, 1859 to 1872. 
Those who served fifteen years: 

Allegheny—A. F. Douthett 1860 to 1875. 

Bucks—W. H. Slotter 1887 to 1902. 

Dauphin—Samuel D. Ingram, 12 years, 1854 to 
1866, and 3 years, 1872 to 1875. 

Lackawanna—J. C. Taylor 1893 to 1908. 

Lebanon—W. B. Bodenhorn 1875 to 1890. 

Lehigh—Alvin Rupp 1893 to 1908. 

Montgomery—Abel Rambo 1863 to 1878. 

Montour—Wnm. D. Steinbach 1887 to 1902. 

Pike—J. A. Kipp 1878 to 1893. 

Those who served between fifteen and 
eighteen years: 

Dauphin—R. M. McNeal, November, 1882 to 
1899. Supt. McNeal had previously served 6 
years as County Superintendent of Huntingdon 
county, 1872 to 1878. > 

Union—B. R. Johnson, October, 1882 to 1899. 
Those who served eighteen years: 

Bradford—Geo. W. Ryan 1878 to 1896. 

Carbon—Reuben R. Hofford 1863 to 1881. 

Lebanon—J. W. Snoke 1890 to 1908. 

Schuylkill—Jesse Newlin 1863 to 1881. 

Those who served twenty-one years: 
Allegheny—Samuel Hamilton 1887 to 1908. 
Delaware—A. G. C. Smith 1887 to 1908. 
Lehigh—J. O. Knauss 1872 to 1893. 

Those who served twenty-four years or 
more: 

Adams—Aaron Sheely, 6 years, 1863 to 1869, 
and 18 years, 1872 to 1890. 

Schuylkill—Geo. W. Weiss 1881 to 1905. 

Lancaster—M. I. Brecht 1883 to 1908. 

Montgomery—R. F. Hoffecker 1878 to January, 
1904. 

Superintendents W. W. Woodruff and 
R. M. McNeal have the unique distinction 
of each having served as County Superin- 
tendent in two different counties; the for- 
mer for nine years in Chester County, from 
1860 to 1869, and in Bucks County for 
eleven years, 1876 to 1887, a total of twenty 
years, and the latter for six years, from 
1872 to 1878, in Huntinedon County, and 
sixteen and two-thirds years, 1882 to 1899, 
in Dauphin County, a total of twenty-two 
and two-thirds years. 

City, Borough and Township Superinten- 
dents of Pennsylvania who have served 
nine or more years: 
aes City—John Morrow, 24 years, 1884 to 


1908. 

Allentown—R. K. Buehrle, 10 years, 1868 to 1878, 
L. B. Landis, 12 years, 1881 to 1893, and F. D. 
Raub, 15 years, 1893 to 1908. 

Altoona—D. S. Keith, 30 years, 1875 to 1905. 

Ashland—Wnm. C. Estler, 18 years, 1890 to 1908. 

Bradford—E. E. Miller, 12 years, 1896 to 1908. 

Bristol—Tillie S. Booz, 15 years, 1884 to 1899, 
and Louise D. Baggs, 9 years, 1899 to 1908. 

Butler—Ebenezer Mackey, 9 years, 1887 to 18096, 
and John A. Gibson, 12 years, 1896 to 1908. 

Carbondale—John J. Forbes, 16 years, 1883 to 
1899, and Elmer E. Garr, 9 years, 1899 to 


1908. 

Chambersburg—W. H. Hockenberry, 12 years, 
1884 to 1896, and Samuel Gelwix, 11 years, 
1897 to 1908. 
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Chester—Charles F. Foster, 24 years, 1878 to 


1902. 
Coal Twp.—Albert Lloyd, 9 years, 1899 to 1908. 
Columbia—B. G. Ames, 12 years, 1875 to 1887, 
S. H. Hoffman, 11 years, 1887 to 1898, and 
Daniel Fleisher, 10 years, 1898 to 1908. 
Corry—A D. Colegrove, 19 years, 1883 to 1902. 
Dunmore—L. R. Fowler, 11 years, 1881 to 1892. 
Easton—W. W. Cottingham, 55 years, 1853 to 
1908. 
Erie—H. S. Jones, 23 years, 1867 to 1890, and 
H. C. Missimer, 18 years, 1890 to 1908. 
Franklin—N. P. Kinsley, 17 years, 1885 to 1902. 
Harrisburg—D. S. Burns, 10 years, 1869 to 1879, 
and Lemuel O. Foose, 26 years, 1879 to 1905. 
Hazleton—David A. Harman, 27 years, 1881 to 


1908. 
Hazle Twp.—Joseph B. Gabrio, 9 years, 1899 to 


1908. 

Homestead—John C. Kendall, 10 years, 1893 to 
1903. 

Johnstown—T. B. Johnston, 15 years, 1881 to 
1896, and J. M. Berkey, 9 years, 1896 to 1905. 

Lancaster—R. K. Buehrle, 28 years 1880 to 1908. 

Lebanon—J. T. Nitrauer, 18 years, 1872 to 1890, 
Cyrus Boger, 9 years, 1890 to 1899, and R. T. 
Adams, 9 years, 1899 to 1908. 

Lock ae A. Robb, 31 years, 1875 to 
1906. 

Lower Merion Twp.—J. I. Robb, 12 years, 1891 
to 1903. 

Mahanoy City—Wm. L. Balentine, 9 years, 1881 
to 1890, and Wm. N. Ehrhart, 12 years, 1896 
to 1908. 

Mahanoy Twp.—Frank J. Noonon, 10 years, 
1893 to 1903. 

Meadville—Henry V. Hotchkiss, 16 years, 1886 


to 1902. 
Middletown—H. J. Wickey, 9 years, 1899 to 1908. 
Mount Carmel—Samuel H. Dean, 15 years, 1893 
to 1908. 
Nanticoke—John W. Griffith, 12 years, 1896 to 


1908. 

New Brighton—J. B. Richey, 9 years, 1893 to 
1902. 

New Castle—J. W. Canon, 9 years, 1896 to 1905. 

Newport Twp.—J. A. Dewey, 11 years, 1891 to 
1902. 

Norristown—Joseph K. Gotwals, 33 years, 1872 
to 1905. 

Oil City—C. A. Babcock, 25 years, 1883 to 1908. 

Phenixville—Harry F. Leister, 24 years, 1881 to 


1905. 

Pittsburgh—Geo. J. Luckey, 31 years, 1868 to 
1899, and Samuel Andrews, 9 years, 1899 to 
1908. 

Pottstown—Wm. W. Rupert, 20 years, 1888 to 


1908. 

— F. Patterson, 38 years, 1868 to 
1906. 

— Twp.—Geo. H. Wilson, 11 years, 1897 to 
1908. 

Scranton—Joseph Roney, 19 years, 1868 to 1887, 
Geo. W. Phillips, 9 years, 1887 to 1896, and 
years, 1902 to 1908. 

Shamokin—Wm, F. Harpel, 21 years, 1880 to 
1901. 

Sharon—J. W. Canon, 14 years, 1882 to 1896. 

Shenandoah—Geo. W. Bartch, 9 years, 1875. to 
1884, L. A. Freeman, 9 years, 1884 to 1893, 
and J. W. Cooper, 11 years, 1897 to 1908. 

South Bethlehem—Owen R. Wilt, 20 years, 1888 
to 1908. 

Steelton—L. E. McGinnes, 20 years, 1888 to 


1908. 
Sunbury—Ira Shipman, 9 years, 1899 to 1908. 
Tamaqua—Robert T. Ditchburn, 24 years, 1884 
to 1908. 
Titusville—R. M. Streeter, 14 years, 1879 to 1893, 
and Henry Pease, 11 years, 1897 to 1908. 
Tyrone—I. C. M. Elenberger, 9 years, 1899 to 
1908, 
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West Chester—Addison L. Jones, 19 years, 1889 
to 1908. 

Wilkes Barre—James M. Coughlin, 17 years, 
1891 to 1908. 

Williamsport—Samuel Transue, 21 years, 1875 
to on. and Charles Lose, 12 years, 1896 to 
1908. 

York—W. H. Shelly, 20 years, 1870 to 1890, 
and Atreus Wanner, 18 years, 1890 to 1908. 
The following have served in two or 

more districts: 

R. K. Buehrle, Allentown 1868 to 1878, Reading 
1878 to 1880, and Lancaster 1880 to 1908, 
Samuel A. Baer, Berks county 1875 to 1881, and 

Reading, November, 1889 to 1896. 

Tames M. Coughlin, Luzerne county 1878 to 1890, 
and Wilkes Barre 1891 to 1908. 

S. B. Shearer, Cumberland county 1878 to 1887, 
and Carlisle 1896 to 1903. 

Thos. M. Balliet, Carbon county 1881 to 1884, 
and Reading 1885 to 1888. 

J. M. Berkey, Somerset county 1887 to 1896, and 
Tohnstown 1896 to 1905. 

Charles Lose, Lycoming county 1887 to 1893, and 
Williamsport 1896 to 1908. 

Ebenezer Mackey, Butler borough 1887 to 1896, 
and Reading 1896 to 1902. 

J. B. Richey, New Brighton 1893 to 1902, and 
McKeesport 1902 to 1908. 

Ira Shipman, Northumberland county 1893 to 
1899, and Sunbury 1899 to 1908. 

J. Horace Landis, Conshohocken 1896 to 1904, 
and Montgomery county, January, 1904 to 1908. 

Jos. B. Gabrio, Foster Twp., Luzerne county, 1896 
to 1899, and Hazle township 1899 to 1908. 

A. Reist Rutt, Milton 1899 to 1905, and Lower 
iferion township 1905 to 1908. 








ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 

Berxs.—Supt. Rapp: The frightful Boyer- 
town holocaust, in which 170 persons lost their 
lives, caused the death of four of our very 
best teachers and two of our most enterpris- 
ing school directors. The teachers were Clara 
M. Leaver, Laura M. Leidy, Alice B. Moyer, 
and Mary G. Ludwig. The directors were Dr. 
Frank R. Brunner, of Eshbach, and Daniel 
Krause, of Boyertown. 

CUMBERLAND.—Supt. Green: Very satisfac- 
tory local institutes were held at Newville, 
Mechanicsburg, Shipnensburg, Forest, and 
Middlesex. The attendance at all the meet- 
ings was large. Our people are taking a deep 
interest in educational matters and giving 
their hearty co-operation. The schools visited 
are doing good work with but few exceptions. 
The general improvements is gratifying. 

Forest.—Supt. Morrison: Our schools gen- 
erally are doing well. Nothing startlingly bad 
nor strikingly good has developed. 

FRANKLIN.—Supt. Benchoff: The Washing- 
ton township board has been obliged to open 
an additional school. Local institutes were 
held in Fannettsburg, Marion, St. Thomas, 
Quincy and Lehmaster. These meetings were 
well attended and enthusiastic. The school 
directors’ convention, held January 14 and 15, 
was a very successful meeting in attendance 
and interest. Supt. Coughlin, Principal Philips 
and Deputy Supt. Teitrick were our speakers 
from abroad. 

Huntincpon.—Supt. Dell: Local institutes 
were held in Lincoln, Cromwell, West and 
Petersburg districts. Crowded houses greeted 
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us every time. In West standing room was 
at a premium. Several cases of scarlet fever 
made it inadvisable to hold the institute at 
McAlevy’s Fort, where the new high school 
is doing excellent work; it is the pride of the 
valley. Several of our houses were repaired 
or redecorated during the holidays. Miss 
Shields, of Shirley, had a new bell put on 
her house, the “Red Hill.” The educational 
event of the month was our directors’ conven- 
tion, with 137 directors present. Supt. E. M. 
Rapp, of Berks County, was the lecturer of 
the sessions. .His work was very highly ap- 
preciated. His advanced thoughts on educa- 
tional questions place him in the “ fore-front ” 
with all our people. There was much enthu- 
siasm developed. The directors all seemed 
anxious to participate in the discussions. We 
were treated to some fine musical selections 
by a local quartette and Euyeart’s orchestra 
contributed to the pleasure of the evening 
session. Many of our directors favor the 
election of ladies as school directors where 
it is possible; others scoff at the idea. 

LAWRENCE. — Supt. Gilmore: During the 
month of January I attended two local insti- 
tutes, one in Plaingrove township, the other 
in Pulaski township. The meeting at Plain- 
grove was well attended, at least 400 people 
being present. The Pulaski meeting was also 
well attended. At both places the teachers 
were much interested. I also attended a ses- 
sion of the Farmers’ Institute at Enon Valley, 
January 13. This meeting, devoted to educa- 
tion, was a decided success. Local institutes 
were held in Shenango and North Beaver 
townships. 

MirFLin.—Supt. Wills: The annual direc- 
tors’ convention was held January 24 and 25; 
of the 84 directors, 47 were present. Mr. 
David Fortney, of Bellefonte, a practical 
school man, having been a director for about 
twenty-five years, gave us excellent talks, very 
practical and full of inspiration. Our direc- 
tors were highly pleased with his addresses. 
Three delegates were elected to attend the 
state convention. 

MonroE.—Supt. Koehler: Our annual direc- 
tors’ convention was held January 15, with 
the largest attendance in its history. The 
course of study arranged by the County Su- 
perintendent was unanimously adopted. Dr. 

. C. Schaeffer gave us an interesting and 
inspiring address. We feel assured that these 
meetings are very beneficial. 

NorTHAMPTON.—Supt. Grim: The teachers 
and pupils of Stockertown feel elated over 
their new and beautiful building. It illus- 
trates the progressive spirit of the community. 
The last of our local institutes has been held. 
Many of our teachers attended and took an 
active part in the meetings. The programmes 
were arranged with special reference to teach- 
ers of the primary grades and such as had 
little or no previous experience. During Jan- 
uary at least four schools were closed for 
several days on account of sickness among the 
children. In one district, where the enroll- 
ment exceeds forty, only four responded. 

Prxe.—Supt. Westbrook: All schools vis- 
ited during the month were doing good work 
with one exception. This was a failure be- 
cause of the teacher’s inability in discipline. 
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An interesting district institute was held at 
Dingman’s Ferry, January 11. The co-opera- 
tion of .teachers, directors and patrons made 
this the most successful educational meeting 
ever held at this place. 

SoMERSET.—Supt. Seibert: The eighteenth 
annual session of the county directors’ asso- 
ciation was held January 14 and 15. . The at- 
tendance was larger than at any previous 
meeting. Nearly all the districts were repre- 
sented and quite a number of full boards were 
present. The directors manifested great en- 
thusiasm and took a lively part in the discus- 
sions. Able and inspiring addresses were 
delivered by Mr. R. M. McNeal, of the Dept. 
of Public Instruction, and Dr. Sherman Culp, 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 

SUSQUEHANNA.—Supt. Stearns : Many schools 
are doing better work in reading and language 
than heretofore, an improvement we are glad 
to note. Teachers’ meetings have been held 
this month in Chocomet, Springville, Liberty, 
Clifford, Jackson, and Lenox. The semi-annual 
association meeting was held at New Milford, 
January 25, and was unusually well attended. 
Principal Kemp, of East Stroudsburg, lec- 
tured the evening before and addressed the 
association. 

ARCHBALD.—Supt. Kelly: Two lots were re- 
cently purchased in Ridge district on which 
the school board intends to erect a four-room 
building, to be finished by August next. 

CHELTENHAM TowNSHIP (Montgomery Co.). 
—Supt. Cleaver: For the present school year 
two additional rooms have been opened in 
Cheltenham district, one primary, the other 
intermediate. This makes the total number of 
teachers in the elementary schools 29, not in- 
cluding the supervisors of drawing, manual 
training and music. The opening of these 
rooms has increased our facilities, so that 
there are now only three rooms with more 
than forty pupils. Manual training work has 
been extended by the introduction of wood- 
work—knife and bench work—for boys, and 
sewing for the girls of grades 6, 7, and 8. 
This gives a continuous course in manual 
work for all pupils in the elementary schools. 
For the bench work three centers have been 
established—Elkins Park, Cheltenham, and 
Glenside. In addition the high school offers 
a two years’ course in wood work for the boys 
of the first and second year classes. Plans 
are now being formed to offer suitable manual 
work for the girls during the first two years 
of the high school course. The teachers of 
the district have established a professional 
library which will be known as the “ Teach- 
ers’ Library of Cheltenham School District.” 
The board has furnished a book-case and 
allows the use of a room in the high school 
building for library and reading room pur- 
poses. At present the library contains eighty 
volumes and five of the best pedagogical mag- 
azines. Its steady growth is guaranteed by 
the payment of an annual fee by each teacher 
employed in the district. During the last two 
years the teachers of the district have made 
systematic observations and study of all the 
children in our schools. Many cases of pro- 
nounced physical defects have been discovered 
and remedied in the course of this work. To 
achieve even better results arrangements have 
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been made for a physical examination of all 
thespupils in the schools to be made by com- 
petent physicians. As the Board of Health is 
active in looking after the sanitary conditions 
of the township, the purpose of this work is 
purely pedagogical. Each pupil will be ex- 
amined annually, except in case of special 
defect, when more frequent examinations will 
be made. A detailed and permanent record of 
the examinations will be kept, and it is hoped 
that the work will result in a more accurate 
knowledge of the characteristics of the pupils 
and a better adjustment of the school work to 
the capacities of the individual scholars. 

LANsForD.—Supt. Kuntz: Our Star Course 
has thus far proved successful, financially and 
otherwise. Out of the expected proceeds of 
over $100, we put into a teachers’ fund for 
the purchase of needed teachers’ supplies. In 
our midyear promotions we promoted less than 
two per cent. of the entire number of pupils. 
The standard of the grades is likely to be 
lowered by wholesale promotions during the 
school year. 

Op Force.—Supt. Coyne: We opened our 
fine four-room building with an attendance of 
200. As a result of the watchfulness of our 
mine inspectors over 46 boys were discharged 
from the mines and entered as day-pupils. 
As one little boy receiving 75 cents a day is 
worth two men at $1.60 each per day, you may 
readily see what an arduous task it is for the 
school authorities to keep those youngsters in 
school. 

PoTTsviLLeE.—Supt. Thurlow: Our percent- 
age of attendance is unusually low this month, 
owing to the measles. The exclusion from 
school for twenty-one days seems to be ex- 
cessive. Children should be given an oppor- 
tunity to have this disease when they are 
young, and be done with it. To the great 
delight of both parents and teachers, music, 
under the care of a musical supervisor, thor- 
oughly trained and equipped for the work, has 
been added to our course of study. Who 
says Pottsville is behind the times? 

READING.—Supt. Foos: At the January meet- 
ing of the Board of Education, it was or- 
dered that the minimum salaries of the Boys’ 
High School teachers shall be $750 per annum 
and the maximum, $2,000 per annum; and the 
minimum salaries of the Girls’ High School 
teachers shall be $650 per annum and the max- 
imum, $1,500 per annum; that the fixing of 
high school salaries, or any increases to, or 
decreases from the same shall be made by the 
Board, upon the recommendation of the Su- 
perintendent of Schools to the Teachers’ Com- 
mittee, at the annual election of teachers, or 
oftener, if deemed necessary; and that depart- 
ments be organized in the several studies in 
the Boys’ and the Girls’ High Schools, to 
which shall be assigned competent members of 
the respective faculties as heads, who shall 
have the necessary assistants (to be assigned 
from the existing faculties) and who shall be 
directly responsible to the Principal of the 
respective school for the conduct and the 
work therein, thus facilitating supervision 
and insuring more thorough work in the high 
schools of our city. 

SunBury.—Supt. Shipman: Our programme 
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for teachers’ meeting of February Ist con- 
tained the following * “Teacher’s Creed” by 
S. H. Layton: “I believe in boys, the noble 
sons of to-day, the fathers of to-morrow. I 
believe in girls, the delight of the present, the 
stay of the future. I believe in the innocence 
and purity of both, and in the great need of 
keeping them so, their freedom from the curse 
of ignorance and crime. To this end I be- 
lieve in the joint effort of the home, the 
school, the church, the state. I believe that 
the only right environment of any life is truth, 
beauty, goodness; truth as reached through 
all the sciences, beauty as embraced in art, 
goodness as expressed in all right conduct. 
I believe God is infinite, man is finite. I be- 
lieve in the dignity of man’s creation, of his 
great possibility for to-day and for all the 
future. I believe in the constant quest for 
perfection for myself and for all my fellows. 
I believe in the past and all its contributions. 
I believe in the present with all its joy of 
service. I believe in the future and its re- 
ward.” 

CENTRE.—Supt. Etters: Local institutes were 
held at Millheim, Boalsburg, Bellefonte, Miles- 
burg and Port Matilda. They were all well 
attended and interesting. 

CLinton. — Supt. McCloskey: The annual 
meeting of the Directors’ Association was 
held January 16, with an attendance of 100 
directors. R. M. McNeal, of the Dept. of 
Public Instruction, and D. Thos. Hunt, of 
State College, delivered instructive lectures. 
The directors participated heartily in the dis- 
cussions. The interest exceeded that of former 
meetings. 

JEFFERSON.—Supt. Jones: The dedication of 
the new building at Big Run took place Jan- 
uary 16. It is a modern structure, with eight 
rooms, an office and auditorium. The light- 
ing, ventilation and basements are especially 
good. The cost is $20,000. The people took 
an enthusiastic part in the dedication. Great 
credit is due to Principal Jackson for his 
untiring efforts in behalf of the schools of 
Big Run. Fourteen local institutes were held 
this month. We have had a revival of the 
institute spirit this year, many districts hold- 
ing such meetings after a lapse of years. Our 
teachers are proving worthy of the advance 
in wages. 

LacKAWANNA. — Supt. Taylor: The high 
schools of Dalton and Waverly are doing well, 
and have about fifty students enrolled from 
adjoining districts. Our teachers’ training 
class met twice during the month in the office 
of the county superintendent for instruction 
in civil government, algebra, physical geog- 
raphy, rhetoric, and school management. 
Twenty-eight teachers attend these meetings, 
and some of them live more than twenty miles 
from Scranton. A meeting of principals was 
held in my office January 11 to consider pro- 
posed changes in the school laws. They voted 
to favor a State course of study, professional 
training for all teachers, civil service rules ap- 
plied to teaching, and pensions for aged and 
indigent teachers. 

McKean. — Supt. 
plaints have been 
about teachers “jumping ” 
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this age of graft and high finance, nothing is 
of more importance than the giving to_our 
boys and girls a high sense of honor. It is 
time for the great body of teachers who never 
think of breaking an agreement to express 
their disapproval of this growing disgrace to 
the profession in terms that will make the 
selfish few who put profit before honor and 
duty, think twice before they “jump.” 
MeErcER.—Supt. Foltz: Grove City had two 
very good educational meetings during the 
month. Dr. C. H. Albert addressed the citi- 
zens of the town on the subject, “ What Is a 
Boy Worth?” Principal H. E. McConnell 
also had Dr. Albert address his patrons at 
West Middlesex. Dr. W. W. Stetson talked 
to the people of Grove City, January 3, on 
“The Home and the School.” The teachers 
and the Board of Education provide the funds 
and the lectures are free to the public. The 
high school pupils at Grove City during the 
last four years have raised over $1300 and 
purchased needed equipments. Local insti- 
tutes, Patrons’ Day, and addresses by promi- 
nent educators are doing much toward creat- 
ing a wholesome school sentiment throughout 
the county. Pupils do better work and par- 
ents are interested more than ever. 
Perry.—Supt. Willard: Local institutes were 
held at Liverpool, Millerstown, Ickesburg and 
Blain. Teachers, clergymen and leading ‘citi- 
zens of each district vied with each other in 
making their institute more interesting than 
any of its predecessors. Large and attentive 
audiences greeted their efforts and made it 
manifest that public interest in the work of 
our common schools is not on the wane. 
Snyper. — Supt. Walborn: The Directors’ 
Association met at Middleburg, January 15 
and 16, with eighty-seven in attendance. We 
were ably assisted by Dr. John I. Woodruff, 
of Susquehanna Universitv; D. F. Fortney, 
Esq., of Bellefonte, and Deputy Supt. R. B. 
Teitrick. This was the Deputy’s first visit to 
our county since his appointment, and his very 
efficient instruction to the convention won for 
him many friends. Joint institutes were held 


at Richfield, Middleburg and Independence. - 


These local meetings are becoming more pop- 
ular and beneficial every year. 

_ Unton.—Supt. Stapleton: Not a poor school 
has been found since the week of institute, 
which was attended by all the teachers but 
two. A local institute in Gregg township was 
well attended. Hon. Emerson Collins lectured 
in the evening. An excellent institute was 
held in Hartley township. 

Warren.—Supt. Gunning: The attendance 
for the month was good. The local institute 
at North Warren was a fine meeting. These 
meetings are a feature in our educational 
work. Nearly every teacher in the county at- 
tends from four to six each year. Two are 
required by the directors. 

WayneE.—Supt. Hower: Exceptionally help- 
ful district institutes were held at Beachlake, 
Hawley, and Honesdale. Much attention was 
given to improved methods in primary work, 
and it is hoped that the suggestions will greatly 
increase the efficiency of all teachers in that 
department. The principals of the high schools 
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of Carbondale, Drumore and Honesdale have 

completed arrangements for yearly literary 

contests among the students of their schools. 
BEAVER Fatits.—Supt. Maguire: We were 


much pleased to learn of the appointment of 
two high school inspectors, one of them, Mr. 
W 


. S. Hertzog, a former principal of the 
Beaver Falls high school. Mr. Hertzog in- 
spected our high school December 17, 1907, 
and we have since learned that this was the 
first school in the State to be inspected. We 
welcome State inspection and believe no other 
agency can do so much for the high schools 
as close inspection by experts, who see not 
only what the schools are doing, but also set 
for them high standards and show how those 
standards may be reached. Inspector Hertzog 
inquired into the organization and manage- 
ment of the school, visited each teacher, and 
examined the supplies, building and equipment. 

TAYLor.—Supt. Lloyd: We had Horace K. 
Turner’s “Art Exhibit” at our high school 
from January 13 to 18. The proceeds will be 
used to purchase pictures for the high school. 
Our school work is progressing well; both 
teachers and pupils are doing excellent work. 

WaAYNEsBoRO.—Supt. Reber: The important 
event of the month was the local institute and 
dedication of the Clayton Avenue school build- 
ing. The exercises were entertaining and: in- 
structive, and everybodv seemed well pleased. 
At the evening session the educational public 
was represented by about 500. 


For forty years the Holden Book Cover 
has been used until it has become widely 
known in the United States. There are 
hundreds of thousands of fathers and 
mothers who had the Holden Covers on 
their school books when young, and now 
their children find them on their books, 
perhaps by millions. The first covers were 
made to fit each book, but the frequent 
changes in size of new editions by the 
publishers and the frequent changes in the 
courses of study left so many useless covers 
on the hands of the School Boards it ne- 
cessitated adjustable covers to prevent this 
waste. The Holden Book Cover Company 
of Springfield, Mass., have found it neces- 
sary every year for many years to increase 
their facilities for taking care of their 
greatly increased demand. The steady an- 
nual growth, however, makes it desirable 
for School Boards to enter their orders 
as early as possible for future shipments, 
so that irritating delays can be overcome. 


On the motion of John MacDonald, 
editor of the Western School Journal, the 
new board of directors adopted a resolu- 
tion at Los Angeles directing the Secre- 
tary to use in all publications the standard 
spelling in printing “ through,” “ thorough,” 
and “though” in all their compounds and 
variations. 
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1. When the humid showers gath-er O- ver all thé star - ry spheres, And the mel - an - 
2. Ev - ’ry tin-kle on the shingles Hasan ech-o in the heart, And a thousand 
3. There is naught in art’s bra- vu-ras, Thatcan work withsucha spell, In the spir- it’s 
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cho - ly darkness Gently weeps in rain-y tears,’Tis a joy to pressthe vif low Of a 
dreamy fan-ciesIn-to bus-y be-ingstart;Anda thousand re - col-lections Weave their 
pure, deep fountains, Whence the holy passions swell, As that mel-o-dy of na-ture, That sub- 
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cottage chamber bed, And to lis-ten to the pat-ter Of the soft rain o-ver-head, La la 
bright hues in-to woof, As I lis-ten to the pat-ter Of the soft rain on the roof. La la 
dued, subduing strain, Which is play’d upon the shingles By the pat-ter of the rain. La la 
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la la la la la la la la la la la la la la la la la la. 





Norz—Instead of singing the ‘la la’? accompaniment and chorus, the words only ma be sung, repeating, with expres- 
sion, the last four lines ofeach verse. It is usually sung without this accompaniment, and is always a favorite with schools. 








